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Catch  for  your  lives!”  roared  Foreman  Dick  over  all  the  crackle,  throb  and  din.  Straight  and 
true  he  sent  that  old,  friendly  rope  to  the  mother  at  the  window.  “Make  fasti 
I’m  coming  up!”  cheered  Dick.  “If  I  can  live  there!”  he  gritted. 
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The  Volanteei^  pire  Boys  of  Blackton 


By  ROBHRT  LENNOX 


CHAPTER  I. 

BOUNCED  OUT  OF  THE  FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

“Here  comes  Mayor  Sharp/^  volunteered  Matt  Rivers,  as 
a  buggy  turned  the  comer  and  rolled  rapidly  up  the  street. 

“And  he  looks  mad  all  the  way  through,”  added  Hob 
Siras. 

The  crowd  of  youngsters  around  the  open  doorway  of-.; 
the  tire  house  of  Neptune  No.  1  drew  back  rather  hastily  as 
the  buggy  .stopped  at  the  curb. 

Mayor  Jason  Sharp,  short,  pudgy,  but  intensely  active, 
came  snorting  up  the  short  roadway  to  the  fire  house. 

“Where’s  Mason?”  he  demanded. 

“Er — Mister  Mason  is  here.  Mister  Mayor,  replied 
a  tall,  well-dressed  and  rather  aristocratic  young  man  as 
he  stepped  forward. 

Fred  Mason  was  foreman  of  the  volunteer  crew  of  fire¬ 
men  who  ran  with  Neptune  No.  1. 

This  engine  and  crew  were  stationed  in  the  finest  resi¬ 
dence  part  of  the  thriving,  hustling,  busy  little  city  of 
Blackton. 

^  Mason  and  some  score  of  his  friends,  most  of  them  be- 
longing  to  the  wealthiest  and  most  prominent  families  of 
Blackton,  had  organized  the  crew  of  Neptune  No.  1  about 
a  year  before. 

Tliey  had  started  the  whole  thing  more  as  a  lark,  and 
l/jcause  most  of  the  members  were  fond  of  adventure. 

From  a  fun-loving  crowd  they  had  turned  Neptune  No. 


1  into  a  social  club  into  which  all  of  the  young  men  of  the 
better-to-do  families  were  now  eager  for  admittance. 

It  stamped  a  young  man  in  Blackton  as  being  “some¬ 
body”  socialH,  if  only  he  could,  show  the  handsome  gold 
badge  that  had  been  adopted  by  this  exclusive  volunteer 
fire  crew. 

As  Mayor  Sharp,  who  was  “only  a  business  man,”  faced 
this  society  young  man  of  Blackton,  Fred  Mason  grew 
rather  haughty,  though  an  amused  smile  was  just  visible  in 
his  eyes. 

“Mason,”  began  the  mayor,  sharply,  “you - ” 

“Mister  Mason,  if  you  will  kindly  remember  the  fact,” 
drawled  the  young  man,  in  his  most  impertinent  manner. 

“Mason,”  retorted  the  city’s  head,  quickly,  “be  good 
enough  to  hold  your  tongue  and  remember  that  you  are 
being  addressed  by  the  chief  executive  of  the  city  !” 

“I  am  listening,  sir,”  replied  Mason,  more  quietly,  but 
with  a  trace  of  mockery  in  his  voice. 

“Mason,  where  were  you  last  night?”  demanded  the 
mayor,  shooting  off  the  question  as  if  it  were  a  gun. 

“I)o  you  consider,  ¥y.  l\Tayor,  that  you  have  any  right 
to  ask  me  that  question,  or  that  I  am  bound  to  answer  it?” 
queried  the  young  foreman,  cooly. 

The  little  mayor  openly  gasped  at  this  impudence,  while 
the  members  of  Neptune  No.  1  openly  ranged  up  behind 
their  coolly-spoken  leader. 

“Do  I  consider— what?”  demanded  Mayor  Sharp. 
“Young  iijan,  let  me  tell  you  what  1  consider.  1  consider 
that,  for  the  present,  I  am  the  mayor  of  this  town.  As  such. 
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1  am  particularly  resjionsible  for  the  police  and  fire  depart- 
menis,  and  1  have  full  powers.  For  instance,  I  can  dis¬ 
miss - 

“Oh,  dismiss  me,  eh  ?”  sneered  Mason.  “Bali !  You  can 
dismiss  nathing!  I’m  not  obliged  to  stay  in  the  fire  de¬ 
partment,  and,  if  it  is  no  longer  to  be  a  place  for  gentle¬ 
men - ” 

“Stop  right  where  you  are,^'  interrupted  the  mayor, 
freezingly. 

Mr.  Sharp  drew  from  a  pocket  a  pad  of  paper,  from 
another  a  fountain  pen. 

Where  he  stood,  near  the  doorwa}'’,  he  began  to  write,  re¬ 
peating  the  words  aloud: 

“By  virtue  of  the  power  invested  in  me - 

“Humph  !’’  sneered  Mason,  and  winked  at  the  now  rather 
startled  young  men  behind  him. 

“’ - and  for  good  and  sufficient  reason,’’  went  on  the 

mayor,  writing  carefully,  “I  hereby  dismiss  from  the  fire 
department  of  Blackto*n - ” 

“No  you  don’t,”  shouted  Fred  Mason,  sharply.  “You 
can’t  dismiss  me.  I  withdraw  from  your  old  fire  depart¬ 
ment.  I'm  sick  of  it !” 

From  the  other  members  of  Neptune  One,  standing  be¬ 
hind  Mason  came  a  prompt  volley  of  hand-clapping. 

“T  hereby  dismiss  from  the  lire  department  of  Black- 
ton,”  re-read  the  mayor,  “the  present  foreman,  J^Iason,  and 
evei’y  member  of  the  crew  of  Neptune  No.  1.” 

Without  looking  up,  Mr.  Sharp  signed  this  order. 

There  was  no  hand-clapping  this  time.  Instead,  there 
was  a  blank,  astonished  silence. 

Then  Will  Bupert,  one  of  Mason’s  closest  friends,  stepped 
forward,  eyeing  the  stout  little  old  man  keenly. 

“Wliat  does  this  mean,  Mr.  IMayor?”  Rupert  demanded 
sternly. 

He  tried  to  stare  l\Tr.  Sharp  down,  but  without  success. 

“Shall  I  road  the  order  again?”  asked  the  mayor,  drily. 

“But  this  is  outrageous,  sir!”  cried  Dabney  Platt, 
another  of  the  bounced  firemen. 

“Is  it?”  asked  the  mayor,  quietly.  “'Phen  you  can  have 
recourse  to  the  courts.” 

“But  in’wliat  light  does  this  high-handed  proceeding  put 
us?”  demanded  Crim  Uollings. 

“It  puts  you  in  the  light  of  mutineers,  I  suppose,”  went 
on  the  mayor,  calmly,  “d’hat's  what  you  arc.  Yon  aan 
members  of  the  volunteer  fire  department.  As  such  you 
are  Iwund  to  respond  to  fires.  Yet  you  were  all  absent 
from  your  posts  of  duty  last  night.  Haskell's  store  was  on 
fire.  Volley  No.  2  responded,  and  did  splendid  work.  But 
where  was  Neptune  No.  1  ?  Its  members  off  at  a  dance  in 
another  town  !  'Wt  you  call  yourselves  firemen.  Do  you 
understand,  young  men,  that,  through  your  negleet  of  duty, 
Has.keirs  store  was  luir^r  1  to  the  ground?  The  insurance 
companies  are  out  about  eight  thousand  dollars.  If  they 
hear  of  your  conduct,  the  insurance  companies  may  raise 
the  rate  a  dollar  a  thousand,  perhaps  two  dollars?  Do  you 
imagine  that  the  citizens  of  Blackton  are  going  tc  stand  for 
anv  siicli  '’onduct  ?” 


“Last  night  was  the  night  of  the  DeOraw  ball,  over  at 
Wheatleigh,  llv.  Sharp.  All  the  membe-rs  of  this  fire  com- 
panv,  being  in  the  social  set,  were  invited  to  that  ball.” 

He  paused,  exiiecting  to  see  the  mayor  wince,  for  that 
oflicial  had  not  been  even  thought  of  as  a  guest  of  the 
DcOraws. 

But  Mr.  Sharp  replied  promptly : 

“Young  men  who  consider  their  society  duties  ahead  of 
their  duties  as  firemen  are  of  no  use  to  this  town.  ’ 

“But  this  shall  not  happen  again,  Mr.  Mayor,”  urged 
Will  Rupert,  trying  to  make  peace. 

“No;  it  shall  not,  for  none  of  you  shall  serve  the  city 
again  while  I  am  mayor,”  replied  the  little  old  man,  curtly. 
“And  now,  you^g  men,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  should  not 
need  to  suggest  to  5ml  that  you  have  no  further  excuse  for 
lingering  here.  This  house  belongs  to  the  fire  department.’’ 

“We  will  go  as  soon  as  we  are  through  with  our  own  lit¬ 
tle  talk,”  replied  Mason,  stiffly.  “I  trust,  Mr.  Sharp,  that 
you  will  not  feel  called  upon  to  intrude  on  the  private  con¬ 
versation  of  gentlemen.”  < 

“Certainly  not,”  replied  the  mayor.  “You  can  have  your 
private  chat  anywhere  that  you  please,  except  in  a  public 
building.” 

“We  have  decided  to  hold  our  chat  here,”  retorted  Mason, 
still  speaking  stiffly. 

“You  can’t,”  rejoined  the  little  mayor,  doggedly.  “Leave 
this  fire  department  building !” 

“We  wont!”  flashed  Fred  Mason,  defiantly.  “You  can't 
put  us  out  in  this  manner.” 

“Can’t,  eh?” 

]\rayor  Sharp  turned  crisply  on  his  heel. 

As  lie  did  so  he  caught  sight  of  Night  Policeman  Stearns. 

“Stearns,”  directed  the  mayor,  halting,  “come  here. 
These  young  men  no  longer  belong  to  the  fire  department. 
I  have  disbanded  th.eir  company.  I  have  also  ordered  them 
to  leave  this  building,  and  tliey  refuse.  Give  them  five 
minutes,  officer,  in  which  to  leave.  If  any  are  inside  the 
building  after  five  minutes,  arrest  them !  If  any  refuse  to 
be  arrested,  fake  their  names  and  get  out  warrants  against 
them  for  trespass  and  resisting  a  police  officer.  You  under¬ 
stand  ?” 

“Yes,  ]\rr.  ]\Iayor.” 

“Then  do  your  duty  as  an  officer,  Stearns,  better  than 
they  did  theirs  as  firemen.  If  you  need  any  assistance,  I 
shall  bo  within  call  outside.’' 

As  ]\Ir.  Stearns  left  the  building,  he  found  himself  in 
the  midst  of  a  tlireng  of  eager-faced  bo  vs,  whose  ages  rangetl 
anywhere  from  sixteen  to  eighteen. 

“Good  evening,  boys,”  ;xreeted  the  maxmr,  kindlv. 

•  » 

He  liked  bo\-s,  and  was  a  great  favorite  with  tliein. 

“Good  evening,  :\rr.  :^rayor!”  came  the  prompt  chorus. 

Mr.  Sharp  halted  and  looked  over  tlie  little  crowd. 

“Boys,”  he  said,  slowly,  “when  you  grow  up  T  hope  that 
most  of  you  will  feel  called  uj^on  to  take  a  term  in  our 
volunteer  fire  department.  And  1  hope  that  all  of  you  wlai 
do  will  take  a  more  serious  view  of  your  dut-ios  Ilian  was 
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laken  bv  the  iiiemb’ers  ot*  tlie  just-disbanded  eoinpany,  Nep¬ 
tune  Xo.  1.” 

“We  will,  Mr.  :MaYor!’' 

“Three  big  cheers  for  the  mayor!'* 

The  cheers  were  given  with  a  will,  while  the  fat  little 
mayor  eved  them  in  surprise. 

“Boys,’-  he  remarked,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  “if  you 
were  voters,  and  old  enough  to  hold  office,  I  should  feel 
certain  that  you  wanted — something!” 

“We  do  want  something,  Mr.  Mayor!” 

“Aha!  Well,  what  is  it.  Citizens  of  To-morrow?” 

“Dick!  Diek4” 

“Dick  Gerald!” 

“Tell  the  mayor,  Dick !” 

“Yes;  tell  me,  please,  Dick,”' begged  the  mayor,  laugh¬ 
ingly,  as  Dick  Gerald,  acknowledged  leader  of  the  boys  of 
Biaekton,  was  pushed  forward  by  his  eager  mates. 

Dick  was  not  as  tall  as  many  other  boys  of  seventeen. 

But,  for  his  age,  he  was  broad-shouldered.  He  was  coni- 
jactly  built,  and  everyone  who  had  gone  against  him  in 
a  foot-ball  scrimmage  on  the  common  knew  that  he  was 
strong. 

His  hair  was  of  the  darkest  brown;  had  it  been  a  shade 
or  two  darker  it  would  have  been  black. 

His  eyes  were  a  deep,  rich  blue,  like  the  deep  sea  on  a 
cloudless  day. 

Thev  were  resolute  eves,  too,  when  need  be. 

But  just  now'  they  were  full  of  earnestness  instead. 

For  our  hero  had  a  w'onderful  thing  to  ask  of  the  mayor. 

Yet,  after  the  first  blush  of  confusion,  this  boy,  the  son 
)i  an  assistant  foreman  down  at  Hampden’s  Mill,  was 
jqual  to  it. 

“Mr.  Mayor,”  he  began,  respectfully,  “may  I  begin  my 
case  by  asking  a  few  questions?” 

“Why,  yes,  Dick,  if  that  wall  help  out  any,”  responded 
the  mayor,  good-humoredly. 

“You  go  to  all  the  most  important  fires  in  town,  Mr. 
l\Iayor.” 

“I  ?  Of  course.” 

“And  you  see  about  all  that  there  is  to  see  at  fires?” 

“I  try  to.” 

“Have  you  ever  noticed  how^  many  boys  there  are  at  all 
big  Blackton  fires?”  ' 

“Have  I  ?”  smiled  the  mayor.  “Again,  of  course.” 

“And  those  boys  are  always  eager  to  help,  are  they  not, 
Mr.  Mayor?”  Dick  persisted. 

“They  are,”  replied  the  mayor,  quickly.  “From  wliat 
I’ve  seen  of  the  boys  of  Blackton,  I  should  say  that  they 
are  born  firemen.” 

“That’s  the  stuff,”  shouted  one  mischievous  imp  at  the 
rear  of  the  little  crowd. 

“Hurrah !” 

“Three  mqfe  cheers  for  the  mayor !” 

“What  does  this  mean?”  demanded  Mr.  Sharp,  perplcx- 
c<]ly.  “Come,  come,  Dick,  you’re  the  spokesman,  so  get  on 
the  job.” 

“Mr.  Mayor,  you  have  said  that  we  are  born  firemen.” 


“Fll  repeat  it,  if  you  wash.” 

“Ml’.  Mayor,  we  want  to  come  into  our  birthright.” 

“What's  that?” 

“We  w'ani  to  become  firemen — at  once.” 

“How?  What?  I  don’t  understand,  boys.” 

“l\rr.  IMayor,”  Dick  Gerald  wnnt  on,  earnestly,  “you’ve 
disbanded  the  Xeptimes  in  earnest,  haven’t  you?” 

“So  earnestly,”  replied  Mr.  Sharp,  with  emphasis,  “that 
they'll  never  be  firemen  again,  as  long  as  I’m  mayor  of 
Blackton.” 

“That  being  the  case,  Mr.  Mayor,”  put  in  Dick,  boldly, 
“we  are  going  to  ask  that  you  allow’  us  to  organize  a  volun¬ 
teer  fire  eoiupany.  We’ll  take  out  old  Neptune  One,  and 
you’ll  never  have  cause  to  say  that  Neptune  One  didn't 
respond.” 

“But — wdi}',  you're  only  boys,” ,  gasped  the  perplexed 
mayor. 

“That’s  all  right,  sir,”  argued  Dick,  cheerfulH.  “You 
did  us  the  honor  to  say  that  we  w'ere  natural  firemen.  We 
want  a  chance,  Mr.  Mayor,  to  back  up  your  statement.” 

“But  I’d  have  to  ask  the  City  Council.” 

“To-night  w’ill  be  a  bully  time  for  that,  Mr.  Mayor,” 
Dick  retorted,  smilingly.  “The  Council  meets  to-night.” 

“Yes;  in  about  ten  minutes,”  replied  Mr.  Sharp,  glanc¬ 
ing  at  his  watch.  \ 

“And  you’ll  ask  the  Council,  sir?” 

“Yes;  I’ll  ask  ’em.” 

“Hurrah !” 

Again  cheers  drowmed  out  the  mayor,  so  that  he  wns 
obliged  to  hold  up  his  hand  for  silence. 

“  I’ll  ask  the  Council,  boys,  but  remembey  that  the  Coun¬ 
cil  may  not  say  ^yes’  to  my  request.” 

“But  you’ll  do  your  best  to  make  the  Council  say  ^yes,’ 
w’on’t  you,  Mr.  Mayor?”  pleaded  Dick  Gerald.  “'All  we 
w’ant  is  a  chance.  If  we  don’t  make  good,  we  can  be  kicked 
out,  just  as  the  old  Neptune  crew  w^as.” 

“Blazes!”  murmured  the  mayor  to  himself.  “I  half  be¬ 
lieve  I  wall  try  to  put  it  through.  Boys  love  to  fight  fire. 
These  youngsters  w’ould  do  wnrlds  better  than  any  society, 
dancing-struck  dudes  could  do.” 

“Boys,”  called  out  the  mayor,  still  holding  up  his  hand, 
“I’m  going  to  try  to  get  the  Council  to  agree  to-night.  I 
can’t  sw’ear  in  any  young  Ifireman  wdio  hasn’t  the  w'ritten 
consent  of  one  of  his  parents.  Those  of  you  wdio  can  get 
sucli  consent,  and  wdio  want  to  run  wdth  Neptune  One,  be 
outside  the  City  Hall  to-night  wdien  the  Council  adjourns, 
and  I’ll  bring  you  the  news.” 

“Hurrah!” 

“Three  cheers  for - ” 

/ 

“  No,  no,  no,  hoys !  No  cheers.  We  haven’t  time  for  that. 
And  remember,  if  the  Council  does  say  ‘yes,’  you’ll  have  to 
be  agreed  on  a  foreman  and  assistant  foreman  for  your 
company  wdio  will  suit  me  as  mayor.  Now,  be  off  with  you, 
and  jeavo  me  lo  attend  to  my  ow’n  duties.” 

So,  without  cheering,  and  almost  in  silence,  the  young¬ 
sters  scurried  aw’ay  just  as  the  door  of  the  fire-house  opened 
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and  Fred  Mason  led  out  the  shame-faced  crew  who  had 
been  bounced  from  the  fire  department. 

Policeman  Stearns  locked  the  door  after  them  and  took 
the  key  a^v'ay. 

Mason  and  his  friends  had  plenty  of  “political  pulP^  in 
the  town. 

The  boys  watched  these  bounced  young  firemen  go  with 
only  half-concealed  jeers  and  grins. 

But  Mason  and  his  comrades  did  not  linger. 

They  were  in  haste  to  get  their  friends  among  the  prom¬ 
inent  citizens  to  hurry  over  to  the  meeting  of  the  Council. 

But  all  went  quietly  in  the  big  Council  Chamber  at  the 
little  City  Hall  until  Mayor  Sharp  about  nine  o’clock  an¬ 
nounced  :  » 

“The  Council  will  now  go  into  executive  session.  .  All 
not  members  will  please  withdraw.’^ 

There  was  an  astonished,  indignant  hush. 

“Withdraw!”  repeated  the  mayor,  a  trifle  sharply. 

Then,  behind  closed  doors.  Mayor  and  Council  deliber¬ 
ated  for  more  than  half  an  hour. 

When  it  was  all  over  the  members  of  the  City  govern¬ 
ment  came  out  to  the  steps  of  the  City  Hall. 

\  “Fellow  citizens,”  announced  Mr.  Sharp,  “in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  a  better  fire  department,  the  Council  has  authorized 
me  to  swear  in  one  company  of  boys.  We’re  going  to  give 
’em  a  trial  as  fire-fighters.” 

Fred  ^lason  and  his  recent  fellow-firemen  were  in  the 
crowd. 

Almost  to  a  man  they  hissed. 

But  Mayor  Sharp  appeared  to  hear  nothing  of  the  hiss. 

“All  the  young  men  who  have  the  necessary  permission 
from  their  parents  may  follow  me  inside,”  he  remarked. 

ddiere  was  a  rush  for  the  door. 

Nearly  forty  boys  got  inside,  pick  being  pushed  along 
at  their  head. 

One  after  another,  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  Council 
table,  the  mayor  received  their  little  slips  of  paper. 

“Really,  boys,”  he  announced,  “there  are  so  many  appli¬ 
cants  that  I  need  the  advice  of  those  who  are  to  be  your 
officers.  Who,  do  you  think,  would  make  the  best  fore¬ 
man?” 

Back  came  the  answer  in  a  tremendous  chorus : 

“Dick  Gerald  I” 


CHAPTER  II. 

DICK  TAKES  OLD  NEPTUNE  IN  HAND. 

“There  couldn't  he  a  better  choice,”  Ijeamed  the  fat  little 
mayor.  “And  who  for  assistant  foreman?” 

“Ted  Pond!”  came  the  chorus,  as  perfectly  as  if  the 
youngsters  had  drilled  in  it. 

“Another  excellent  choice,”  commented  the  mavor. 

'Ted  was  slim,  dark-eyed  and  dark-haired,  and  tall. 

He  was  just  the  sort  of  fellow  that  Dick  Gerald  woidd 
be  likely  to  pick  out  for  his  best  friend. 

Ted  was  quiet,  and  had  a  shy  look. 

But  lie  could  rise  to  any  emergency  when  he  bad  Dick 
Gerald  to  lead  him  on. 


“Now,  then  Gerald  and  Pond,  stand  beside  me,”  directed 
Mayor  Sharp.  “Help  me  to  pick  out  the  best  candidates.” 

Rapidly  they  were  passed  upon. 

Besides  the  two  young  officers,  already  chosen,  only  eigh¬ 
teen  more  boys  were  needed. 

There  were  more  than  two  applicants  for  every  vacancy. 

Had  Dick  been  a  politician,  he  might  have  had  to  hesi¬ 
tate,  and  do  much  sail-trimming. 

But,  as  he  had  an  eye  only  to  those  who  ^would  be  of  the 
most  use  in  the  fire  department,  he  chose  quickly,  with 
Ted’s  help. 

Within  ten  minutes  the  new  crew  of  Neptune  One  was 
lined  up  for  swearing  in. 

Raising  his  own  right  hand,  and  being  followed  in  this 
by  every  new  member  of  the  department,  !Mayor  Sharp  ad¬ 
ministered  the  oath  in  the  most  impressive  fashion. 

This  done,  he  said,  simply: 

“I’m  not  going  to  lecture  you  on  your  new  duties.  Your 
company  is  only  on  trial,  and  I’m  going  to  let  you  young 
fellows  show  just  what  you  believe  your  duties  to  be.” 

Dick,  who  had  been  standing  erect,  at  attention,  now 
asked : 

“Are  we  dismissed,  Mr.  Mayor?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then,  sir,  I  shall  march  the  new  crew  down  to  the  fire 
house  to  make  sure  that  everything  about  the  apparatus  is 
in  order. 

“An  excellent  first  move.  Foreman  Gerald.” 

Officer  Stearns  came  forward  to  hand  our  hero  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  keys. 

“They  all  fit  the  fire-house  door,”  explained  the  police¬ 
man.  “I  made  Mason’s  crowd  give  ’em  up.” 

Dick  passed  the  keys  around. 

Then  he  called : 

“Neptune  One,  fall  in  outside.” 

Eagerly  the  3^oungsters  piled  out. 

Outside  there  were  still  a  hundred  or  so  citizens  stand¬ 
ing  by. 

Mason  and  a  few  of  his  late  comrades  still  lingered,  talk¬ 
ing  indignantly  with  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  citizens 
of  Blackton. 

“Neptune  One,  fall  in!”  called  Dick,  not  loudly,  but  in 
a  clear  voice  that  carried  far. 

Most  of  the  boys,  having  had  military  drill  at  the  high 
school,  or  having  seen  it  there,  knew  just  how  to  fall  in. 

Speedily  Dick  dressed  them  to  the  left. 

Then  his  clear  commands  rang  out : 

“Twos  left — left  forward — march  !” 

Down  the  street  the  little  compan}’  marched,  moving  with 
a  sturdy  military  tread,  and  every  Ixiy's  heart  filled  high 
with  pride  over  the  new'  honor. 

At  the  door  of  the  fire  house  Dick  halted  his  new  com¬ 
pany,  and  broke  ranks.  « 

Inside  they  speedily  had  the  lamps  lighted. 

Several  of  the  youngsters  made  a  break  for  tlm  rows  of 
fire  helmets  standing  on  hat-pins  at  the  rear  of  the  house. 

“Back  here!”  calleil  Dick,  half-sharply.  “Never  mind 
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the  parade  part  yet.  Attention !  We'll  look  over  the  a])pa- 
ratns  tirst.  Every  fellow  remember  to  be  attentive,  and  do 
just  what  he's  told  to.’’ 

The  first  thing  was  to  run  off  the  full  length  of  the  two 
reels. 

Dick  inspected  one  line,  Ted  the  other. 

Both  reported  0.  K. 

Then  the  buckets,  pikes,  axes  and  other  implements  of 
fire-fighting  were  examined  and  counted. 

The  working  gear  of  the  hand  engine — old  Xeptune — 
was  tested. 

^‘Squeaks  a  bit,”  Dick  half-grumbled.  “Bring  me  that 
oil  can.” 

With  a  very  serious  look  in  his. eyes  he  went  over  the 
parts  that  needed  oiling. 

Xext  the  wheel-hubs  of  the  hand  engine  were  found  to 
be  somewhat  “dry.” 

These  were  well  greased. 

Then  the  truck  was  looked  into  and  overhauled. 

It  was  nearly  eleven  o’clock  that  night  when  the  new 
members  of  Xeptune  One  felt  that  everything  was  in  the 
best  shape  for  a  prompt  and  effective  response  to  any  alarm. 

“Attention!”  called  Dick,  again. 

He  had  mounted  the  truck,  standing  on  the  rubber 
blankets  that  were  folded  in  place  over  the  ladders. 

“The  first  word  in  this  new  company,”  announced  the 
young,  foreman  “is  to  be  ^discipline.’  We’re  not  going  to 
be  toy  firemen,  just  because  we’re  young.  I’m  under  the 
orders  of  Fire  Chief  Havens.  Ted  Pond  is  under  my  orders, 
and  the  rest  of  you  are  under  the  orders  of  the  mayor  or 
of  any  officer  of  the  fire  department.  Is  that  understood  ?” 

“Yes,”  came  back  the  chorus,  accompanied  by  hearty 
nods, 

“Xow,  we’re  not  going  to  have  the  trouble  that  the  old 
crew  did.  When  the  alarm  rings,  we’re  going  to  turn  out — 
night  or  day,  pleasant  or  stormy.  The  fellow  who  can’t 
keep  that  gait  will  have  to  get  out  and  make  room  for  some 
better  fellow.” 

“  That’s  right,”  approved  Ted. 

“  Of  course,  once  in  a  while,  everyone  of  you  fellows  will 
want  a  little  clear  time,”  Dick  went  on.  “But  no  fellow 
shall  leave  town,  or  do  an3dhing  that  will  put  him  past 
answering  an  alarm,  without  first  coming  to  me  and  getting 
permission.  Xot  more  than  two  fellows  shall  have  permis¬ 
sion  in  the  same  day.  That  ought  to  leave  us  a  full  working 
crew.  And,  fellows,  you  may  be  sure  that  I  don’t  intend  to 
take  any  more  time  off  than  the  rest  of  you  get.” 

“Oh,  you  won’t,  Dick,”  called  Matt  Ri,vers.  “You’ll  be  a 
very  fiend  for  being  always  on  hand.  It’ll  be  the  rest  of  us 
who’ll  get  the  etenings  away.” 

There  was  a  nodding  of  heads  at  that,  for  Matt,  while  a 
strong  boy,  and  a  dependable  one  in  a  fight  place,  was 
known  to  be  one  of  the  most  persistent  pleasure  chasers  in 
the  outfit. 

“T  mppose,  by  to-morrow  night,  we’ll  have  the  electric 
alarm-bells  in  our  bed-rooms,”  Dick  went  on.  “But,  for 
to-night,  remember  that  you  have  no  calls  in  the  house.  So 


j  sk'op  with  both  ears  open.  And  now,  ns  it’s  late,  fellows,  I 
guess  this  will  be  about  all.” 

“Company’s  dismissed,”  Ted  Pond  added,  as  some  of  the 
fellows  did  not  seem  to  understand. 

“But  not  the  way  Mason’s  Xeptunes  were,  bedad !”  broke 
in  Patsy  Murphy,  at  which  a  laugh  was  raised.  ^  ^ 

Dick  was  the  last  to  leave  the  fire-house. 

He  took  a  careful  look  around  before  he  put  out  the  last 
lamp  and  locked  the  door. 

“I  hope  we’ll  be  able  to  prove  ourselves  some  real  good,” 
he  murmured  as  he  dropped  the  key  in  his  pocket. 

On  that  homeward  stroll  he  had  time  to  think  of  some¬ 
thing  that  had  been  furthest  from  his  thoughts  in  the  last 
hour  of  that  still  September  night. 

“Foreman  Gerald !  That  sounds  well — mighty  well,”  he 
murmured,  proudly. 

Then  there  came  a  queer  flash  into  his  eyes  as  he  added, 
seriously : 

“  “^Foreman  Gerald  and  Xeptune  One,  well  done !’  ” 
would  sound  better,  he  told  himself,  grimly.  “We  shall 
see.” 

'  Dick  was  passing  through  the  “swellest”  residence  part 
of  the  town. 

He  did  not  live  there,  but  this  street  offered  him  the 
shortest  cut  to  his  own  home,  a  tidy  little  cottage  in  which 
he  lived  with  his  father,  his  mother,  and  his  eight-year-old 
sister,  Xellie. 

A  block  further  down  Dick  espied  a  figure  standing  under 
one  of  the  trees. 

As  he  drew  nearer,  our  hero  made  out  the  face  of  Fred 
Mason. 

Xor  was  it  a  pleasant  face  to  look  upon  just  then. 

“Mason  must  feel  sore,”  thought  the  new  foreman  of 
Xeptune  One. 

Mason  did,  for  his  opening  remark  was: 

“Well,  snipe,  how  does  the  new  honor  wear?” 

Dick  halted  within  three  feet  of  the  young  man. 

“What  did  you  call  me?” 

“  ^Snipe,’  wasn’t  it?”  leered  Mason. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  it?” 

“Oh,  almost  anything,”  drawled  Mason. 

Dick  looked  at  him  fixedly,  but  hardly  angrily. 

“Are  you  trying  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  me.  Mason?” 

“Xeither  trying  to  pick  nor  avoid  one,”  returned  the 
young  man,  with  more  of  that  same  drawling  impudence 
for  which  he  had  paid  so  dearly  to  the  mayor. 

Dick  still  stood  eyeing  the  ex-foreman  quietlv. 

“Well,”  demanded  j\Tason,  angrily,  “what  do  you  see 
about  me?” 

“Xothing  much,”  Dick  smiled. 

“What’s  that?” 

Mason,  short  as  the  distance  was,  took  a  half-step  for¬ 
ward,  glaring  down  into  young  Coral  I’s  eyes. 

“You  young  puppy - ”  he  quivered. 

“Stop  that,”  warned  Dick,  coolly. 

“Don’t  get  fresh  with  your  betters,  snipe,”  warned 
,  Mason. 
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“My  betters ?“  asked  l)i(;k,  woiideringly. 

“Perhaps  you  don't  know  tluan  wlien  you  see  thera?^’ 

“Do  vou?” 

'riu‘  question  came  (piiotly,  sinqdy,  but  its  direct  coolness 
threw  tlie  ex-foreuian  into  a  greater  rage. 

“Dick  Gerald,  you're  about  tlie  freshest  boy  Fve  seen. 
Now,  don't  try  any  more  freshness  with  me,  for  Pm  in  no 
mood  to  stand  it  to-night.” 

“  1  suppose  you  must  feel  a  trifle  sore,”  Pick  admitted 
with  pretended  politeness. 

“Now,  what  do  you  mean  by  that?” 

The  flash  in  Mason’s  e^^es  and  the  squaring  of  his  should¬ 
ers  were  suggestive  of  a  flght  that  could  be  expected  at 
once.  c 

“What  do  I  mean?”  Dick  repeated.  “Why,  its  pretty 
tough,  of  course,  to  be  told  that  one  isn’t  fit  for  the  public 
seryiee  of  a  small  place  like  Blaekton.” 

“Not  fit?”  quivered  the  taller  one. 

“Why,  that’s  about  what  the  mayor  said,  wasn’t  it?” 

“Never  mind  the  mayor,”  raged  Mason.  “Stick  to  your¬ 
self.  What  do  you  mean  by  talking  to  me  in  this  fashion  ?” 

“Why,  I  believe  you  started  the  talk  yourself,  didn’t  you? 
I  thought  you  had  something  to  say  to  me.” 

“So  I  have!” 

“Out  with  it.  Mason,  then.” 

“Don’t  talk  to  me  in  that  familiar  way,  Gerald.  Don’t 
forget  the  Mister  to  my  name  when  you  use  it.”  ' 

“I’ll  remember  when  you  do,”  proposed  Dick,  a  smile 
breaking  through  his  eyes. 

“Just  as  soon  as  you  saw  your  chance  to-night,  Gerald, 
you  sneaked  up  to  the  mayor,  and  suggested  that  he  form  a 
new  crew.” 

“Well,  I  knew  that  he  needed  one.” 

“What  was  the  matter  with  our  crew?”  ^ 

“That  was  the  mayor’s  business.  He  had  disbanded  your 
crew.” 

“But  he  would  have  reinstated  us  as  soon  as  he  cooled 
off.” 

“I  don’t  think  so.  Mason.” 

^Mnstead  of  that  you  silly  boys  knew  the  majmPs  weak¬ 
ness,  and  you  climbed  all  around  tlie  old  dolt  and  got  him 
to  agree  to  this  fool  plan  of  having  a  boy  company.” 

“Time  will  show  whether  the  boy  company  is  any  good,” 
Dick  retorted,  icily. 

“It  will  make  a  laughing-stock  of  Blaekton,  just  as 
you’ve  made  a  laughing-stock  of  the  old  Neptune  crew!” 
blazed  !Mason. 

“Whatever  has  been  done  to  you,  you  did  to  yourselves,” 
Dick  replied.  “For  one  thing,  you  were  mightv  impudent 
to  the  mayor  of  this  town.” 

“You  lie,  Gerald.  I  did  no  more  than  any  fellow  of 
spirit - ” 

“Any  fellow  of  spirit  resents  being  called  a  liar,"  broke 
in  Dick,  his  fists  doubling.  “I’ll  trouble  you,  i\Iason,  to 
take  that  word  back.” 

“You  will?”  sneered  Mason.  “Who  in  blazes  are  you?” 


“A  decent  sort.4)f  citizen  on  the  whole,  I  helirve,”  re¬ 
turned  Dick.  “Will  you  take  that  word  hack?" 

“You  little  piece  of  dirt  I”  sneered  Fred  Mason. 

Dick’s  fist  unclenched. 

But,  swift  as  a  flash  he  leaned  forward,  landing  a  sting¬ 
ing  blow  with  his  open  hand  across  Fred  Mason's  mouth. 

“Just  keep  your  temper,  IMason,  and  talk  like  a  gentle¬ 
man — if  you  know  how !”  came  the  quick  warning. 

“What  do  you  know  about  gentlemen?”  flared  l^Iason, 
drawing  back,  his  own  fists  doubling  again. 

“Anything  that  I  know'  about  ’em  I  didn’t  learn  from 
you !”  taunted  Dick. 

“You  insolent  young  ragmuffin  !” 

“I  won’t  hit  you  for  that,”  said  Dick,  more  calmlv. 
“There’s  many  a  fine  fellow  obliged  to  wear  rags,  while 
some  worthless  but  wealthy  loafer,  like  )'ou,  never  did  any¬ 
thing  but  go  to  dances  and  stand  before  a  looking-gla.ss 
learning  how  to  put  on  airs.  I  believe  I’d  rather  be  a  good, 
decent  ragmuffin  than  a  thing  like — you!” 

From  which  it  wdll  be  understood  that  Dick,  too,  was 
unarming  up,  though  he  was  fighting  hard  wdthin.  himself 
to  keep  his  temper  under  control. 

Mason,  suddenly,  wdthout  an}^  warning,  and  just  as  Ger¬ 
ald  thought  he  was  going  to  back  dowm,  let  fly  with  his 
fists. 

Mason  was  no  weakling. 

One  of  his  fists  landed  on  Dick’s  neck  wdth  force  enough 
to  knock  the  boy  flat. 

“Don’t  get  up ‘until  you  apolgize,  either,”  ordered  l^Ia- 
son,  standing  over  the  fallen  boy  and  glaring  threatening!}' 
dowm  at  him. 

But  Dick,  'with  a  swift  roll,  carried  himself  some  yards 
aw'ay  from  his  adversary. 

Then  Dick  leaped  to  his  feet  just  as  Mason  pounced  upon 
him. 

Fred  struck  out,  but  Dick  dodged  and  landed  on  the 
taller  fellow^’s  wdnd. 

“Ouch!”  gasped  Mason,  as  he  started  to  stagger. 

Sw'at !  Biff !  Dick’s  twm  fists  landed,  one  on  ^lason's 
nose,  starting  the  blood,  and  the  other  on  his  left  temple. 

Around  spun  Mason,  lurched  and  hit  the  srround. 

“You — young — footpad!”  gasped  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
father. 

He  lay  wdiere  he  was,  making  no  offer  to  get  up. 

“Got  enough,  Mr.  Impudence?"  questioned  Dick. 

Mason,  still  lying  flat,  made  no  answer. 

“  I  guess  you  have,  anyway,”  smiled  Dick.  “  I  can’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  simply  haven’t  the  nerve  to  get  up!" 

“You — footpad!”  , 

“I’ll  .help  you  to  your  feet,  if  you  need  assistanet\"  pn>- 
posed  Dick. 

“I  don't  want  any  of  your  help  !  Go  home  I" 

“Why,  yes,  I  belieye  I  will,  if  my  preseiu'o  is  all  tliat 
is  causing  you  to  lie  on  the  sidewalk,"  laughed  Dick,  gocnl- 
humoredly.  “Good-night,  IMason  !" 

Dick  strode  on  honunvard. 
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Frt\i  Alason  wjis  about  to  get  up,  when  lie  heard  some  [ 
one  coming. 

Closing  Iiis  eyes,  he  lay  quite  still  until  the  new-comers, 
two  of  his  own  friends  of  the  old  Neptune  crew,  stumbled 
r.cross  him. 

They  tried  to  revive  him,  but  Mason  pretended  to  be 
unconscious. 

Then  they  got  him  home,  where,  after  some  minutes  of 
work  bv  the  friends  and  the  anxious  members  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  Fred  seemed  to  recover. 

"That  young  scoundrel,  Dick  Gerald,  jumped  on  me  like 
a  footpad,’’  explained  Mason,  in  a  pretendedly  weak  voice. 
“If  he  didn’t  go  through  me,  it  was  because  he  heard  some 
one  coming,  and  was  scared  into  running  off.” 

That  charge  was  not  made  public  all  at  once. 

But  Mason’s  friends  and  family  considered  how  to 
bring  the  “crime’’  back  to  Dick  Gerald,  now  foreman  of 
Neptune  One! 

CHAPTER  III. 

DEATH  ON  THE  FIRE  ROPE  ! 

During  the  whole  of  the  next  fortnight  Blackton  didn’t 
have  a  fire  that  counted. 

There  were  two  little  fires  in  the  downtown  business 
section,  not  far  from  the  railway  station  and  Hampden’s 
Mills. 

But  these  were  in  the  district  of  Volley  Two.  Neptune 
One  didn’t  respond  to  calls  there,  except  upon  second 
alarm. 

Dick  Gerald,  however,  made  the  most  of  this  time  of 
rest. 

He  drilled  his  boy  crew  daily,  and  three  times,  by  per¬ 
mission  of  the  mayor,  he  turned  his  lads  out  on  false 
alarms  for  practice. 

“Sorra  th’  bit  av  a  foire  the  town’s  had,  since  we  came 
in,”  giTimbled  Patsey  Murphy,  one  evening,  early,  Avhen 
most  of  the  fellows  were  gathered  in  the  little  hall  or  club- 
room  at  Neptune’s  home. 

“We’re  mascots  for  the  town,  then,”  smiled  Dick.  “A 
town  doesn’t  live  by  the  fires  it  has  and  the  property  that’s 
destroyed.” 

“But  we  would  like  to  try  our  new  toys,”  sighed  Matt 
Rivers. 

“Cheer  up,”  urged  Dick.  “There’ll  be  all  you  want 
of  it  through  the  year.  There  always  is.” 

“It'll  be  just  our  luck,”  giroaned  Hob  Sims,  to  have 
nothing  happen  for  so  long  that  the  Council  will  disband  us 
as  lx?ing  unnecessary.” 

Ding  I  It  was  the  first  sharp  note  of  an  incoming 
alarm.” 

At  that  first  note  Dick  made  a  dive  for  the  brass  sliding 
rod  that  sPxjd  up  through  the  center  of  a  two-and-a-half- 
Rx/t  hole  in  the  fioor. 

He  hot  down  that  jxde  like  greased  lightning. 

'I'hen  Ted  slid  after  him. 

I;ov/n  came  the  other  fire  lads  now,  as  fast  as  they  could 
caR;h  tjold  of  the  ixfic. 


Dick  was  still  counting.  “Eight!  That’s  eighteen,” 
he  murmured. 

“Av  course,”  growled  Patsey.  “More  wurrk  cut  out  for 
Volley  Two!” 

The  fire,  if  there  really  was  one,  was  not  in  Neptune’s 
district  on  a  first  alarm. 

“Now  that  we’re  down,  we  may  as  well  wait,”  suggested 
Dick. 

“May  as  well  go  home  and  play  casino  with  your  sis¬ 
ters,”  grumbled  Matt  Rivers.  “There  won’t  be  anything 
doing  for  us  to-night.” 

But  Dick,  just  by  way  of  preparation,  threw  the  doors 
open.  j 

“  Get  your  helmets  on,  anyway,  fellows.  It  won’t  do  any 
harm  to  be  good  and  ready,  if  anything  should  turn  in.” 

As  for  himself,  our  hero  went  over  to  a  little  cupboard 
in  the  corner,  to  which  he  carried  the  only  key. 

From  this  cupboard  he  took  one  of  the  delights  of  his 
soul. 

It  was  long,  slender,  sinuous  rope. 

Slender  as  it  was,  its  roughened  surface  gave  good  hold 
for  the  hands. 

Made  principally  of  asbestos  fiber,  this  rope  could  not 
burn  in  the  fiercest  blaze. 

Dick  had  already  donned  his  fire  belt.  At  the  right  side 
was  a  catch  on  which  the  asbestos  rope  could  hang. 

Dick  dropped  it  in  place  and  made  it  fast. 

Then  he  stepped  towai  1  the  door,  looking  out. 

^  “Gracious,  fellows,  b'  that  looks  like  something  of  a 
blaze,  after  all,”  cried  '  dek,  as  he  saw  the  sky  over  the 
business  section  suddenl  brighten  and  glow. 

Ding !  came  off  the  (  ng.  Dong  ! 

“Two!  cried  Dick.  “  'o  your  places,  fellows!” 

After  a  short  pause  two  came  in  again. 

Twenty-two  !  That  was  the  signal  for  a  second  alarm. 

After  it  the  same  old  box-number  started  to  ring. 

But  Dick  never  waited  to  hear  the  box  number. 

There  was  just  one  box  in  Blackton  from  which  a  Second 
alarm  could  come  in  at  this  time. 

“Run  her  out,  fellows!  Whoop!” 

Dick  was  at  the  pole-end  of  the  hand  engine  as  it  flew 
out  of  the  fire  house  and  turned  so  swiftly  that  it  was 
nearly  upset. 

But  with  a  cheer  the  machine  was  dragged  onward  at  an 
ever  quickening  pace. 

Clattering  close  behind  came  the  truck,  under  command 
of  Ted  Pond. 

Neptune  One  was  off  to  its  first  fire  under  the  new  crew ! 

The  blaze  had  now  gained  such  headway  that  Main 
Street  seemed  deserted  as  Neptune  One  hustled  into  it. 

The  fire  seemed  to  bo  in  Page  Street,  just  beyond  Main 
Street  and  running  parallel  with  it. 

But  Dick  was  already  enough  of  a  ti reman  to  know  that 
ho  must  run  not  to  the  fire,  but  to  the  box. 

He  turned,  therefore,  and  ran  the  engine  down  Main 
Street  to  the  next  corner. 
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Ilea*  he  anil  the  fellows  with  him  made  a  rattling  swift 
'urn  and  headed  for  Page  Street. 

At  the  corner  sat  Chief  Havens,  in  his  buggy. 

“D(¥\n  to  Clancy  Street,  Neptune!”  roared  the  chief. 
“Clet  at  Ihe  back  of  the  fire.  I’ll  follow  yon  !” 

Panting,  bnt  fnll  of  grit  and  purpose,  these  sprinting  fire 
lads  raced  down  for  the  next  block. 

Around  the  corner  into  Clancy  Street  they  raced. 

And  now  they  saw  the  work  that  was  cut  out  for  them  1 

The  fire,  starting  in  a  paint-shop  in  Page  Street,  had 
spread  to  the  furniture  store  next  to  it. 

Back  of  both  buildings  the  flames  had  spread,  seizing 
upon  a  three-story,  dwelling-house  that  fronted  on  Clancy 
Street.  » 

Through  the  lower  story  of  this  house  the  smoke  was 
already  pouring,  backed  by  an  occasional  burst  of  flame. 

^‘Get  your  stream  on  that,  Gerald,  without  losing  a  sec¬ 
ond  !”  bellowed  Chief  Havens. 

Then  he  sat  by  in  his  buggy,  to  see  how  these  young  fire¬ 
men  handled  their  first  real  job. 

^‘Like  veterans  I”  muttered  the  chief,  joyfully. 

For  there  was  not  a  particle  of  confusion. 

These  young  lads  bad  been  well  trained  by  their  fore¬ 
man. 

All  in  a  twinkling  the  hose  was  off  and  coupled  with 
liydrant  and  engine. 

In  the  same  second  eager  young  arms  readied  up  for 
the  bars  of  old  Neptune. 

Two  nozzlemen,  under  Ted  Pond’s  eyes,  ran  forward 
with  the  hose. 

^^Play  away,  Neptune!”  rang  Dick  Gerald’s  voice. 

‘‘Sizz!  Cold  water  was  drenching  the  blaze  now,  send¬ 
ing  out  a  steady  cloud  of  steam. 

“Good  work;  Gerald!”  called  the  chief,  who,  fifty  years 
old,  had  been  a  local  fireman  thirty  years  of  that  time. 

Dick  saluted  and  smiled  at  Chief  Havens,  then  darted 
over  to  the  truck. 

A  few  of  liis  felloivs  being  still  unoccupied,*  lie  saw  them 
fitted  out  with  axes  and  pikes. 

“Get  in  over  there,  and  stand  by  for  orders,”  he  cried, 
and  darted  in  between  engine  and  blaze. 

The  spectators  had  formed  quickly  back  of  old  Neptune. 
• ; -They  were  looking  on,  full  of  wide-eyed  curiosity,  to  see 
bow  these  young  firemen  would  handle  themselves  and  the 
blaze. 

But  Dick  was  no  grand-stand  player. 

If  he  knew  the  crowd  was  tliere,  he  gave  it  never  a 
thought. 

He  was  on  the  job  to  put  out  the  blaze  in  the  lower 
part  of  this  building. 

“Sec,  Ted,”  he  called  in  his  chum's  ear  over  all  the 
racket,  “aim  the  nozzle  a  little  lower,  and  get  in  under 
that  tongue  of  flame.  That’s  where  the  hottest  part  of  tlie 
fire  is.” 

Ted  passed  the  order  on  to  his  two  nozzlemen. 

d’he  stream  was  lowered,  sending  back  a  cloud  of  steam 
diat  drove  them  back  a  foot  or  two. 
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“Keep  it  there — steady!’’  ord  red  Dick,  and  turned  back 

to  see  what  his  ajce-men  and  pjke-men  could  do,  if  any¬ 
thing. 

But  he  saw  nothing,  just  then,  for  these  extras  to  do. 

“Looks  as  if  there  could  be  a  bit  more  pressure  from 
the  hvdrant,”  murmured  the  young  foreman. 

He  ran  around  the  Neptune,  to  the  further  sidewalk. 

Yes;  a  short  turn  gave,  more  force  and  volume  to  the 
stream. 

Then  his  eyes  glanced  upward  along  the  building,  and 
noted  an  open  window. 

“Is  every  one  out  of  that  house?”  he  bellowed,  to  no 
one  in  particular. 

“They’d  better  be  out,”  muttered  Matt,  who  stood  by 
his  side.  “We  could  never  run  ladders  up  there.  The  , 
flames  would  eat  .the  rungs  off  in  thirty  seconds.” 

But,  just  as  Dick  was  turning  his  eyes  away,  a  woman's 
face  appeared  swiftly  at  that  open  window. 

Then  came  the  woman’s  shriek. 

Two  children,  white-faced  with  terror,  stole  to  her  side, 
looking  in  terror  down  over  the  sills. 

“Save  me!  Can’t  you?”  appealed  the  woman,  desper¬ 
ately.  “Save  these  children,  anyway.” 

In  her  desperation,  the  woman  was  climbing  up  on  the 
sill. 

“G^t  back  there!”  shouted  Dick,  tugging  at  the  asbestos  f 
coil  at  his  belt.  “Wait,  and  do  just  what  we  tell  you.’’ 

“We  can’t  run  a  ladder  up  there !”  cried  Chief  Havens, 
who  had  jumped  from  his  buggy. 

“I  know  it,  sir,”  Dick  answered.  “But  I’m  going  t^ 
get  up  there  and  get  them  out !” 

“How?” 

“I  can  show  you  quicker  than  I  can  tell  you,  sir,"  re¬ 
plied  the  young  fireman. 

Dick  had  the  asbestos  rope  uncoiled.  Looking  up  at  the 
window,  he  saw  that  the  woman’s  fascinated  gaze  was 
upon  his  face. 

“Catch — for  voiir  lives!”  roared  Foreman  Dick  over  all 

«/ 

the  crackle,  throb  and  din. 

Straight  and  true  he  sent  that  old,  friendly  rope  to  the 
mother  at  the  window. 

“Make  it  fast !  I’m  coming  up !”  cheered  Dick. 

«  “If  I  can  live  there!”  he  gritted  under  his  breath. 

“I’ve  tied  the  rope  inside  the  sill!”  called  doun  the 
woman,  hoarsely. 

Dick  nodded,  then  ran  to  Ted  Fond. 

“Play  the  hose  on  me  for  a  moment.  Give  me  a  .good 
drenching.”  he  ordered. 

Ted  had  the  quick  intelligence  to  obey. 

Dripping  with  the  cold  water,  Dick  Gerald  ran  a  few 
yards  up  the  street,  gave  a  swing  of  the  rope,  and  then, 
clutching  and  mounting  higher,  he  shot  up. 

Higher  he  climbed,  holding  on  with  all  the  strength  of 
his  young  muscles. 

But  now,  from  below,  a  sudden,  savage  burst  of  gn^iior 
tongues  of  flame  burst  out,  driviug  the  young  nozzlomon 
still  further  back. 
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And  Dick  Gerald  luins:  in  ir.id-air  ov(  r  t’lose  lap¬ 
ping  red  tongues ! 

The  gust  of  heat  and  smoke  that  came  np  were  awful. 

“Good  heavens!”  quavered  Chief  Havens.  “The  lad 
can't  get  down  at  all  now !’’ 

“He's  gone  to  his  death!”  shuddered  more  than  one  on¬ 
looker. 

Then,  fascinated  by  the  splendid  sight,  the  crowd  stood 
watching  this  cool  battle  for  life ! 


CHAPTER  lY. 

4 

^  DIRTY  WORK  AGAINST  NEPTUNe’s  CREW. 

“Yon  can  do  nothing  for  us,  now,  I’m  afraid,”  sobbed  the 
frightened  woman,  as  Dick  Gerald  reached  the  sill. 

“Get  back,  please,  so  I  can  get  in,”  he  directed,  crisply. 

As  the  woman  shrank  back,  drawing  her  terrified  chil¬ 
dren  after  her,  Dick  bounded  through  the  open  window. 

Like  a  flash  he  wheeled  and  looked  out. 

“Spread  out  the  rubber  blanket,  and  hold  on  to  it  hard !” 
he  shouted  down.  “Get  volunteers  from  the  crowd  to  help 
you  !” 

Ted  Pond  understood,  if  no  one  else  did. 

Dick  turned  around  to  seize  the  larger  of  the  children. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  shuddered  the  woman. 

“Throw  vour  child  down  into  the  blanket.” 

m 

“You’ll  miss.  It’ll  be  like  murder!”  shrieked  the 
woman. 

‘Aladam,  I’m  doing  the  only  thing  possible,  and  neither 
child  will  be  hurt  a  bit.  Stand  back,  there !  Don’t  grip 
my  arm,  unless  you  want  to  see  the  child  fall  short  and 
strike  the  pavement !  Keep  cool,  madam,  for  an  instant, 
and  give  me  a  chance  to  be  cool  myself.” 

Far  out  over  the  sill  leaned  Dick,  the  child  in  his  arms. 

“Hold  steady  down  there!”  he  called,  but  eheerity.  “A 
/  life  is  at  stake!  Xow!  Here  you  are!” 

Leaning  still  further  forward,  he  tossed  the  child  out, 
vvell  clear  of  the  flames  and  safely  into  the  blanket. 

Eager  hands  snatched  the  child  instantly,  drew  it  out 
of  its  cradle  in  the  blanket  and  set  it  on  its  feet. 

“Oh,  thank  heaven!”  sobbed  tl\e  woman,  devoutly,  as 
‘  she  peered  down,  almost  afraid  to  look. 

Dick  faced  her  with  laughing  eyes. 

“Why,  it’s,  easy,  madam.  Watch  your  other  child  go!” 

^  Dick  wheeled,  snatching. up  llic  little  tot,  who  cried  out. 

*  “Don’t  be  afraid,  little  one,”  reassured  Dick.  “This  is  | 
fun — the  kind  you  don’t  have  every  night!” 

Looking  down,  he  shouted  to  the  circle  of  blanket- 
holder-  : 

“Steady,  there !” 

“Go  ahead  I”  came  up  from  below. 

Diek  made  the  tlirow,  as  good  a  one  as  before. 

Xow.  l>oth  children  stood  looking  up,  stretching  their 
y  arrr=  appealingly  toward  tlie  woman. 

“Oh,  mamma,  come  quick!” 

The  woman,  now  that  lier  children  were  safe,  was  j 


“IVhat  are  you  going  to  do  with  me?”  she  queried,  with 
almost  a  smile  in  her  eyes.  “You  can’t  throw  me.” 

“Xo,”  Dick  admitted,  regretfully.  “I  can’t.  I  wish  I 
could.” 

Tlien,  leaning  down,  he  bawled : 

“Ted,  fasten  the  hose  to  the  bottom  o£  the  rope.  In  a 
ji%,  now!” 

In  a  twinkling  Dick  Gerald  was  hauling  the  length  of 
hose  in  through  the  window. 

“Madam,  get  a  grip  on  yotirself,”  ordered  the  young 
foreman,  grimly.  “I’ve  got  to  souse  you  with  cold  water.” 

“What - ” 

“So  your  clothing  won’t  get  on  fire  when  we  go  down 
on  the  rope  together,”  Dick  explained,  briefly.  “Here  it 
comes.” 

He  turned  the  stream  on  her,  drenching  her  well  from 
head  to  foot. 

Bracing  herself,  with  her  hands  against  the  wall,  the 
woman  endured  it  gaspingly,  for  that  volume  of  cold  water 
was  breath-snatching  on  this  chilly  evening. 

Then  Dick  gave  himself  another  brief  sousing. 

^Xext  he  lowered  the  hose,  Ted  earning  scorched  eye¬ 
brows  in  his  effort  to  cast  the  hose  off. 

“Hold  on  to  that  end  of  the  ^ rope,  Ted,”  called  down 
Xeptune  One’s  young  foreman.  “Stand  by  to  follow  or¬ 
ders.” 

Then  to  the  woman: 

“ITp  on  the  sill  with  you,  madam !” 

Having  seen  what  this  splendid  young  fire  hero  had  done 
in  saving  her  children,  the  woman  seemed  now  to  have 
unbounded  confidence  in  Gerald. 

Truth  to  tell,  Dick  had  far  from  as  much  confidence  in 
himself  at  this  fearful  moment. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  she  asked,  calmly. 

“We’re  going  down  this  rope  together,  madam.  Get 
hold  of  it  with  both  your  hands.  Good !  Xow,  I’ll  put 
one  arm  around  you  to  help  you,  and  use  the  other  hand  to 
hold  on  myself.  Don’t  be  afraid,  and  use  every  ounce  of 
muscle  you’ve  got.  Xow,  then — go!”' 

Under  Dick’s  guidance,  and  aided  vastly  by  his  gener¬ 
ous  strength,  the  woman  slid  slowly  down,  Diek  with  her. 

That  good  old  asbestos  rope  stood  the  strain  nobly. 

But  soon  they  were  down  to  where  they  felt  the  scorch 
of  the  fearful  heat  from  below. 

“Swing  the  rope  out,  Ted  !”  called  the  young  foreman. 

IVaiting  for  just  that  order,  Ted  Pond,  Matt  and  Patsey 
pulled  the  rope  well  out  into  the  street. 

Thus  down  an  inclined  plane  slid  Dick  and  his  previous 
charge. 

They  were  scorched  and  steamed  a  bit,  by  the  heat  acting 
on  the  water  in  their  clothing,  but  they  were  not  seriously 
burned. 

Soon  willing  hands  reached  up  and  took  the'tvom.a''.  down 
to  complete  safety. 

Dick,  with  a  laugh,  dropped  lightly  to  hi.s  frek 

“Xobly,  splendidly  done,  Gerald!”  cried  Thief  Havens, 
laying  an  arm  on  the  young  fireman’s  shoulder. 
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In  the  incaiitiiiic,  friendly  peo})le  were  luistling  the 
drenched,  steamed  woman,  witli  her  childen,  off  to  a  house 
wliere  dry  clothing  conld  ho  had. 

“Just  one  more  rescue,’’  laughed  Dick,  to  the  chief. 

“What?^’ 

“My  rope !” 

“But  that’s  fast  up  there.” 

“I  know  it,  chief.  I’m  going  up  to  get  it!” 

“  Don’t  you  venture - ” 

But  with  a  laiigli,  and  a  run  backward,  Dick  swung  off 
the  ground  from  a  distance. 

Then,  as  nimbly  as  a  gorilla,  he  went  up  the  rope,  hand 
over  hand,  and  so  again  gained  the  sill. 

Whew!  But  it  was  hot  and  stifling  up  here  now!” 

But  groping,  choking,  strangling,  Dick  found  where  his 
rope  had  been  fastened  and  unknotted  it. 

Once  more  he  leaned  out  of  the  window. 

“The  blanket — get  it  out!”  he  bellowed  down. 

Willing  hands  stretched  that  blanket  that  did  duty  as 
a  fire  net. 

Of  heavy  rubber,  it  was  strong  enough  to  sustain  a  great 
weight  when  well  held. 

“Hold  hard,”  Dick  shouted  down.  “I’m  no  ten-pound 
baby.” 

“Come  on — careful!”  Ted  shouted  back. 

Standing  on  the  sill,  first  casting  down  his  precious  as¬ 
bestos  rope,  Dick  measured  the  distance,  nerved  himself 
for  the  wide  jump,  and  then — leaped. 

He  struck  the  blanket  fairly,  but  his  weight,  aided  by 
the  great  force  of  his  fall,  all  but  tore  the  blanket  out  of 
the  hands  of  its  holders. 

For  just  one  sickening  instant  Dick  Gerald  believed  he 
was  to  strike  the  pavement  and  be  crippled. 

But,  with  a  cheer,  the  blanket-holders  pulled  upward. 

The  shock  was  stayed,  and  he  bounced  upward. 

Dick  rolled  over,  then  stepped  out  of  the  scoop  of  the 
blanket — uninjured. 

“That  was  splendid,  Gerald,  but  foolish!”  cried  Chief 
Havens,  hoarsely,  as  he  gripped  the  boy’s  arm.  “No  more 
of  that  to-night.” 

“No  more  need  of  it,”  laughed  Dick,  then  bounded  back 
to  the  nozzlemen. 

The  stream  was  not  making  great  headway,  but  now 
the  front  of  the  building  was  burned  out  enough  so  that 
pikemen  could  find  something  yielding  to  take  hold  of 
among  the  blazing  timbers. 

So,  under  Dick’s  cool  direction,  many  of  the  blazing 
timbers  were  hauled  down  and  played  upon. 

Then  into  the  house  they  dragged  the  hose,  l)acked  by 
pikemen  and  axemen. 

Thirty  minutes  later  Dick,  grimy  but  supremely  happy, 
■•ame  almost  staggering  out  of  the  building  to  report : 

“Chief,  we’ve  got  tlie  fire  under  control  <»n  this  side. 
'I’lie  house  won't  Ix'  anything  like  a  wreck.” 

“Gerald,”  cried  tlie  chief,  “I’m  proud  of  you  and  your 
fellow.^.  I  shall  tell  tho  mayor  oo.” 


“The  mayor  has  heard  .l:-'*ady,”  broke  in  a  voice  Ixi- 


hind  them. 

lilayor  Sharp  stood  there,  looking  supremely  happy  over 
his  latest  venture  in  public  management. 

On  the  spur  of  the  instant  Jlr.  Sliarp  turned  to  Fred 
Mason,  wlio  stood  almost  within  arm’s  length. 

The  mayor  did  not  realize  tliat  the  young  lady  standing 
nearby  was  under  Fred’s  escort,  or  liis  Monor  might  not 
have  spoken  as  he  did : 

“  Mason,  now  you  see  what  real  firemen  are !  I’m  afraid 
I  never  saw  your  crew  do  anything  like  that.” 

Fred  Mason,  mindful  of  the  girl  who  was  with  him, 
drew  himself  up  stiffly  as  he  rejoined : 

“Mr.  Sharp,  I’ve  notliing  that  I  care  to  say  to  yon. 

Good-night,  sir !” 

Fred  would  have  turned  on  his  heel,  but  the  girl  with 


him  murmured: 

“Don’t  let  us  go  yet,  Fred;  I  want  to  see  more  of  the 
work  done  by  these  boys.” 

“It’s  no  use  staying.  May,”  he  pleaded,  almost  crossly. 
“The  fire  is  out.” 

^^But  I  must  stay  and  thank  that  young  foreman  for 
his  splendid  work  with  that  frightened  mother  and  her 
children.” 

“Nonsense,  May!  That’s  a  part  of  a  fireman’s  duty.” 

“But  I  think  I  heard  the  mayor  say  that  he  never  saw 
you  do  anything  like  that,  Fred,”  observed  the  girl,  swiftly. 

“Oh,  Mayor  Sharp  is  sore  on  me,”  retorted  the  young 
man,  disconcerted. 

“Why?” 

“Because — because  he  wants  to  get  into  our  set  of  soci¬ 
ety  here  in  town,  and  I  haven’t  helped  him.  That’s  all.” 

“No  matter,  Fred.  I  must  stay  and  thank  that  young 
hero.” 

“It’s  foolish,  I  tell  you.  May.” 

But  as  Fred  made  a  gentle  move  to  walk  away,  the 
girl,  on  his  arm,  stood  still. 

Fred  Mason  was  very  fond  of  May  Everard. 

In  the  first  place,  she  was  the  belle  of  the  little  town, 
and  of  several  towms  around. 

She  was  rather  tall,*of  lithe,  splendid  figure.  Her  dark, 
hazel  eyes  could  look  wonderfully  tender  when  she  felt  in 
that  mood,  or  coud  flash  at  need. 

Her  face  was  of  the  purest  type  as  to  features. 

Her  wliole  look  was  queenly,  yet  she  had  no  desire  to  l)e 
a  queen  among  women.  Instead,  she  preferreil  to  be  on 
sweet  terms  with  every  one. 

Undoubtedly  she  was  the  most  loved  young  girl  in  Black- 
ton. 

She  w^as  the  most  sought,  too. 

In  addition  to  being  the  solo  daughter  mid  heiress  of  a 
wealthy,  widowed  mother,  ^lay  had  Wome.  almost  by 
accident,  since  she  l\ad  not  souglit  it,  the  society  loiidor 
among  tlie  younger  womou. 

Fred  Mason  had  been  keeping  company  with  this  lovely 
girl  during  tlic  past  3Tar. 
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There  was  no  engagement  between  tlicni.  Indeed,  no 
aeiual  word  of  love  had  been  s}X)kcn. 

Often  times  Mason  had  felt  on  the  verge  of  proposing, 
but  somthing  in  ^taj’ s  eyes,  or  in  her  manner,  checked 
him. 

Just  the  same,  these  young  people  were  nuich  together. 
They  liked  each  other,  plainly,  and  local  gossip  said  they 
would  soon  make  a  match  of  it. 

May  was  usually  so  gentle  that  her  hanging  back  on  his 
arm  now  rather  astonished  Mason. 

“‘The  fire  is  over,’"  he  said,  trying  not  to  speak  crossly. 
^‘It  is  time  I  was  taking  you  home  anyway.  May.” 

“Not  until  I  have  spoken  to  that  young  hero  of  the 
firemen.” 

.  > 

Now  Mason  forgot  himself  in  his  sudden  temper. 

“That  is  all  nonsense.  May,”  he  cried,  angrily. 

She  looked  swiftly  up  into  his  face. 

“How  long  since  you  have  felt  privileged  to  talk  to  me 
in  that^manner  ?”  she  asked. 

There  was  a  warning  in  her  voice,  and  Mason  ought  to 
have  heeded  it.  ' 

Instead,  he  plunged  blindly  into  the  danger. 

■  “May,  I  do  feel  that  I  have  a  right  to  prevent  you  from 
making  a  fool  of  yourself.” 

The  girl  dropped  his  arm  at  once. 

“You  are  speaking  rather  strongly,  Fred.” 

“But  I  can’t  have  you  associating,  even  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  with  any  young  tramp  like  Dick  Gerald.” 

May  took  a  couple  of  steps  away  from  her  escort,  looking 
at  him  in  astonishment. 

“'Mr.  Mason,”  she  said  icity,  and  in  a  way  that  made 
him  realize  how  far  he  was  going,  “will  you  take  my 
word  for  it  that  you  have  nothing  at  all  to  say  as  to  who 
my  acquaintances  shall  be?” 

“Why,  May — I — I - ”  stammered  Mason,  going  close 

to  her. 

But  the  girl  again  drew  back. 

“Do  you  know  young  Mr.  Gerald?”  she  asked. 

“I  ought  to,”  flashed  Mason. 

“Then  you  will  introduce  me?” 

“No  !  By  the  lord  TTariy,  no  !” 

Ilis  face  was  ablaze  with  anger  now. 

“That  is  all,  Mr.  Mason.  Good-night.” 

She  turned  and  walked  deliberately  away  from  him. 

^lason,  conscious  that  several  people  who  knew  him  well 
were  looking  on  either  in  surprise  or  amusement,  glided 
after  the  girl. 

“^fay - ”  he  began  huskily. 

“Good-night,  Mr.  Mason.” 

“But  1 - ” 

“GrKid-night.” 

“Alay,  you  are  not  going  to  get  rid  of  me  as  easily  as 
that.”  * 

Thf;  girl  halted,  eyeing  him  coolly. 

“Then  I  Hhall  appeal  to  the  police  to  protect  me  from 
annovarK'O,  if  yon  make  it  necessary.  Good-night!” 

Thir:  time  Mason  did  not  attempt  to  follow. 


There  was  that  in  the  gill's  resolute  manner  which  made 
him  afraid  of  a  scene. 

After  his  recent  spectacular  bouncing  from  the  fire  de¬ 
partment,  he  did  not  care  for  the  further  absurdity  of 
being  arrested  for  annoying  a  young  woman. 

With  a  curse,  uttered  under  his  breath,  and  his  face  very 
white,  Fred  Mason  turned  and  went  off  in  his  own  direc¬ 
tion. 

Ere  ]\Iay  had  gone  a  block,  she  met  Will  Eupert,  another 
of  her  admirers. 

lie  halted  in  surprise  at  finding  her  alone,  then  asked 
the  pleasure  of  acting  as  her  escort. 

May  smilingly  nodded. 

“By  the  way.  Will,  do  you  happen  to  be  acquainted  with 
young  Foreman  Gerald,  of  the  Neptune  crew?” 

“I  should  say  I  do,’’  smiled  Will. 

“Then  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  take  me  back  and  in¬ 
troduce  me.  I  want  to  thank  that  splendid  young  fello\v 
for  the  way  he  rescued  one  of  my  sex  this  evening.” 

“Yours  to  command.  May,”  replied  Eupert,  offering  her 
his  arm. 

Together  they  walked  back,  arriving  opposite  the  engine 
and  truck  Just  as  Dick  had  seen  to  stowing  away  the  last 
of  the  hose  and  the  small  apparatus. 

“Oh,  Gerald,”  called  Eupert,  from  a  little  distance. 

Dick  turned,  saw  the  handsome  girl  beside  the  former 
member  of  the  Neptune  crew,  and  stepped  over,  hat  in 
hand. 

“Miss  Everard,”  began  Will,  easily,  “permit  me  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  Mr.  Eichard  Gerald.” 

“Oh,  I  am  so  glad  tp  meet  you,”  cried  the  girl,  her  eyes 
beaming  as  she  daintily  offered  her  hand,  whick  Dick  took 
warmly.  “I  asked  Mr.  Eupert  to  introduce  us.” 

“I  am  greatly  honored,”  said  Dick,  gallantly. 

“Not  as  I  wish  you  coidd  be,”  replied  the  girl,  honestly. 
“I  witnessed  your  splendid  wmrk  to-night,  and  I  wanted  to 
speak  to  you  and  thank  you  for  it.  Any  woman  should 
feel  grateful  at  seeing  one  of  her  sex  so  splendidly  rescued.” 

“Why,  it’s  all  in  the  fireman’s  duty,”  smiled  Dick,  un¬ 
affectedly.  “Still,  Miss  Everard,  since  it  has  won  your 
praise,  I  am  selfish  enough  to  be  glad  that  it  wms  I,  instead 
of  one  of  my  comrades,  who  won  your  approval.” 

“Why,  the  little  beggar  talks  like  an  educated  man  of 
the  world  !”  thought  Eupert,  in  amazement. 

“I  shall  take  a  great  interest  in  your  new  fire  company,” 
the  girl  went  on  pleasantly.  “Every  one  in  Blackton  ought 
to,  especially  the  younger  people.  Won’t  you  call,  soon, 
so  that  I  may  talk  with  you  about  your  company?  You 
young  men  will  soon  be  wanting  new  uniforms,  new  appa¬ 
ratus,  or  new  or  extra  something,  I  know.  Now,  if  you  do, 
it  should  bo  both  the  duty  and  pleasure  of  the  younger 
people  of  the  town  to  get  together  and  run  a  fair,  or  some 
entertainment  in  honor  of  you  splendid  young  fire-fighters. 
Do  promise  that  you’ll  call,  Mr.  Gerald.” 

“Why,  you  couldn’t  find  any  way  to  delight  me  more. 
Miss  Everard,”  murmured  Dick,  and  he  meant  it,  too,  for, 
as  he  found  himself  gazing,  at  close  quarters,  into  this 
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girl’s  lovely  face,  he  fell  a  sudden  tliuniping  around  the 
heart. 

“Then  1  may  look  for  you — say,  to-morrow  evening?’’ 
asked  May. 

She  had  an  appointment  with  Fred  Mason  for  that  next 
evening,  but  perhaps  she  was  malicious  enough  to  enjoy 
the  idea  of  sending  a  note  to  Fred  telling  him  that  she 
had  formed  other  plans. 

“Wh}’,  Fm  sure  I  can  come  up  to-morrow  evening,  Miss 
Everard — that  is,  unless  there's  a  fire,”  Dick  made  reply. 

“I  shall  be  expecting  you  then,  at  eight.  Again  1  thank 
you  for  that  splendid  rescue.  Good-night,  Mr.  Gerald.” 

May  went  away  on  Kupert's  arm,  but  she  left  a  slave 
behind  in  the  person  of  young  Dick  Gerald. 

“Moving  in  society,  eh?”  whispered  Ted  Pond,  as  our 
hero  came  lightly  back  to  his  crew. 

“I  was  just  introduced  to  a  very  charming  girl,”  Dick 
replied. 

‘The  apparatus  of  Neptune  One  was  put  back  in  the  fire¬ 
house  in  apple-pie  order. 

Then  Dick  and  some  of  the  young  fellows  strolled  up  to 
Main  Street,  halting  just  around  the  corner  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes’  chat  before  they  separated  to  go  to  their  lioines. 

The  chat  was  all  about  fire  work. 

So  interesting  did  it  become  that,  ere  the  boys  noticed  it, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  had  slipped  by.^ 

It  was  Dick  who  discovered  the  timet 

“T  left  my  watch  at  the  fire-house,”  he  muttered.  “I 
must  go  back  and  get  it.” 

“I’ll  go  with  you,”  suggested  Ted. 

Together  they  walked  briskly  down  the  side  street. 

“Is  that  some  one  hurrying  along  there,  down  by  Nep¬ 
tune’s  house?”  asked  Dick,  suddenly. 

“Some  one  going  home  late,  maybe,”  Ted  suggested. 

“Come  on,”  urged  Dick,  setting  off  at  a  run. 

But  by  the  time  that  they  gained  the  fire-house  no  one 
was  in  sight. 

“Just  imagination,  I  reckon/’  observed  Ted. 

Dick  took  out  his  key,  unlocking  the  door  and  stepping 
inside. 

He  knew  just  where  to  go,  in  the  dark,  to  get  his  watch. 

But  some  impulse  made  him  light  one  of  the  lamps. 

“Oh,  Ted,  look  there!”  cried  Dick,  piteously. 

He  was  pointing  to  the  hose. 

Some  one,  after  a  good  deal  of  work  and  with  an  energy 
worthy  of  a  nobler  deed,  had  slashed  several  gaping  holes 
in  the  length  of  hose-pipe ! 

“Suppose  there  had  been  a  fire,  and  we’d  been  called  out 
to-night,”  gasped  horror-struck  Ted. 

“I  reckon  that  was  just  what  the  hose  was  cut  for— to 
throw  disgrace  on  us !”  muttered  Dick,  wrathily. 

_  % 

♦  CHAPTER  V. 

A  GOOD  GUESS ! 

“Humph,  it’s  a  fool  trick,  unlc.^is  a  fellow  can  know  for 
sure  that  there’s  going  to  be  a  fire.” 


“Perhaps  some  one  did  know  that  there  would  Ixj  a  the 
to-night,”  muttered  Dick. 

He  spoke  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 

Yet,  as  he  saw  Ted  start,  Dick  himself  suddenly  became 
swiftly  thoughtful. 

“Good  heavens,  Ted!”  whispered  the  young  foreman. 
“What  if  the  scoundrel  who  did  this  really  means  to  go 
to  the  greater  length  ?” 

“But  who  would  do  such  a  thing  as  set  a  fire  on  purpose? 
We  haven’t  got  an}'  such  people  in  Blackton,”  protested 
Ted,  loyally. 

“But  who  in  Blackton  would  do  such  a  thing  as  cut  up 
fire-hose?  The  person  who  would  -do  that  wouldn’t  be 
above  setting  a  fire.” 

It  all  seemed  highly  improbable  and  unreasonable. 

Y"et,  the  more  Dick  thought  over  matters,  especially  with 
the  slashed  hose  lying  right  before  his  eyes,  the  more  prob¬ 
able  it  seemed  that  some  one  might  be  planning  to  start  a 
fire  at  which  the  young  Neptunes  would  be  disgraced. 

“Who  could  have  done  such  a  thing?”  Dick  wondered. 

“Who?”  voiced  Ted.  “Unless — ^unless  some  of  the  old 
Neptune?” 

“I  can’t  think  that,  either,”  muttered  Dick,  shaking  his 
head.  “There  was  only  one  who  disliked  me  particularly. 
He - ” 

“Good  evening,  boys,”  hailed  a  voice  from  the  doorway. 

It  was  night  Polieemhn  Steams. 

“I  saw  you  chaps  come  in  here  just  a  moment  ago,  and 
wondered  what  was  up,”  declared  the  officer. 

“You  saw  us  come  in  just  a  moment  ago,  eh?”  echoed 
Dick. 

“Yes;  I  was  down  the  street  and  I  saw  you  fitting  the 
kev  in  the  lock.” 

“And  you’re  sure  we’ve  been  here  just  a  moment?” 
pressed  our  hero. 

“Certain  I  am.  Why?”  asked  the  officer,  looking  puz¬ 
zled. 

“If  you  know  that  we’ve  been  here  just  a  moment,” 
throbbed  Dick,  pointing,  “then  you  know  that  we  didn’t 
do  THAT !” 

The  policeman’s  wandering  gaze  rested  on  the  slashed 
hose.  He  gave  a  start. 

“Jumping  Jehoshaphat !  Who  did  that?” 

“That’s  what  we  want  to  know,”  blazed  Dick,  wrathfully. 
“Y"ou  know,  Mr.  Stearns,  that  we  didn’t  have  time  to 
do  it.” 

“I  don’t  see  how  you  could,  boys.” 

“Chief  Havens  must  be  notified.’’ 

“Certain.  I  can  do  tliat  over  the  telephone  from  the 
drug  store.” 

“Will  you  do  that,  Mr.  Stearns?  And  will  vou  tell  Chief 

% 

Havens  that  we  don’t  know  who  the  criminal  was,  but  that 
we  hope  to  find  out  before  tlie  night  is  over?” 

“I'll  tell  him,”  nodded  the  policeman.  “Sho!  This  is 
rotten-bad  work  for  some  critter  to  Ix^  doing.” 

The  policeman  shuffled  away.  Dick  put  out  the  huup. 
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Then,  at  the  doorway,  the  two  yoimg  men  looked  into  each 
other's  eves. 

‘*\\ho  can  you  suspect?’^  queried  Ted,  his  voice  quiv¬ 
ering. 

“I  hate  to  name  the  one  1  suspect!”  muttered  Dick. 

“I  wonder  if  it  could  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
scene  at  the  lire  to-night?’’  mused  Ted. 

“WTiat  scene?” 

hy,  Miss  Everard  was  there  with  Fred  Mason.  They 
seemed, to  have  some  sort  of  a  dispute.  Then  Miss  Ever¬ 
ard  walked  away  alone.  Fred  Mason  caught  up  with  her, 
but  he  couldn’t  seem  to  make  up  matters  with  her,  and  she 
went  awa}’.  Next  thing  I  knew,  she  came  back  with*Will 
Rupert,  and  then  you  were  called  over  and  introduced  to 
her.” 

“That  looks  odd,”  mused  Dick.  “But  what  bearing 
could  it  have  on  this  matter?” 

“Do  you  mind  telling  me  what  Miss  Everard  said  to 
you  ?”  hinted  Ted. 

“  She  thanked  me  for  rescuing  that  woman,  and  said  the 
young  folks  of  the.  town  ought  to  get  up  a  fair,  or  some¬ 
thing,  for  the  benefit  of  the  boy  firemen.  She  invited  me 
to  call  at  her  house  to-morrow  evening.” 

“Oho !”  quivered  Ted.  “And  Fred  Mason  has  heard  all 
this,  and  he  doesn’t  like  you  any  too  well,  anyway  ?” 

“No,”  admitted  Dick.  “He  and  I  had  a  fight  awhile 
ago.” 

“You  did  ?  You  never  told  me  a  word  1” 

“It  wasn’t  necessary,  Ted.  It  wasn’t  much  of  a  fight 
anyway.” 

“When  did  it  happen?” 

“The  night  we  were  sworn  into  the  fire  department.” 

“Well!”  blazed  Ted.  “Don’t  things  look  clear,  though? 
^  Fred  Mason  isn’t  any  too  sweet-tempered  at  best.  You  got 
his  fire  company  away  from  him.  Then  you  fight.  Who 
won  ?” 

“I  suppose  I  did.” 

“Then  you  trounced  him.  Next,  he  and  his  girl  have 
trouble  over  you.  Then  she  invites  you  to  call.  Say,  why 
wouldn’t  a  fellow  like  Fred  Mas%n  want  to  do  some  dirty 
^  work  against  you  ?” 

■i  “It  does  look  that  way,”  Dick  admitted,  his  eyes  blaz¬ 
ing.  “But  if  Fred  Mason  did  that,  or  had  it  done” — 
•-  pointing  to  the  slashed  hose — “then  he’s  a  scoundrel  who 
^  ought  to  be  hung!  It’s  a  fearful  thing  to  cripple  a  fire 
)  department,  that  has  to  do  with  saving  human  lives  as 
w^ell  as  ordinary  property !” 

“I  reckon  we’ve  about  made  a  straight  guess  about  this 
*  job,”  muttered  Ted  Pond,  sagely. 

“But,  good  heavens!  Do  you  suppose,  Ted,  there’s  any 
chance  that  Mason  would  start  a  fire,  or  have  one  set  to¬ 
night,  just  so  that  we’d  be  disgraced?” 

“Will  he  do  it?”  muttered  Ted.  “1  don’t  know.  I  can’t 
^  judge.  I  never  wa.s  crazy,  myself.” 

^  “It’s  an  awful  thought,”  muttered  Dick,  uneasy  and 

Hjaking. 

\  “What  are  you  going  to  do?”  Ted  wanted  to, know. 


1 
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“The  figure  that  we  thought  we  saw  skulking  here  van¬ 
ished  in  that  direction,”  cried  Dick,  pointing. 

“Sure!”  ' 

“  And  that’s  the  way  to  Fred  Mason’s  home.” 

“Right  again.” 

“Ted,  it’s  a  fearful  thing  to  supect  any  one  of.  Unless 
we  get  some  real  proof  against  Ma.::c:i,  promise  me  that 
you  won’t  repeat  a  word  of  this  to  anybody  ?” 

“I  couldn’t  be  mean  enough,  unless  it  was  to  unmask  a 
scoundrel,”  Ted  declared. 

“I  don’t  know  what  to  do,  old  fellow.  But,  at  least,  it 
can  do  us  no  harm  to  take  a  stroll  down  bv  ^lason’s  home.” 

“And  see  if  we  can  find  what  he’s  up  to?” 

“Oh,  we’ll  find  out  anything  that  we  can.” 

Dick  carefully  locked  the  door  of  Neptune  One. 

Then,  in  the  darknes  of  the  night,  they,  went  s^viftly 
though  softly  in  the  direction  of  the  Mason  home. 

It  was  so  late  at  night  that  all  the  houses  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  were  in  darkness. 

In  the  Mason  house  there  was  a. dim  light  in  the  front 
hallway. 

Upstairs,  a  light  shone  faintly  around  the  edges  of  a 
curtain  in  one  of  the  rooms  upstairs  in  the  wing. 

“I  believe  that’s  Fred’s  room,”  whispered  Ted,  as  the 
two  boys  stood  in  the  shadow  of  a  big  tree  opposite. 

“I  wish  we  knew  for  sure,”  breathed  Dick. 

“Why?  If  Fred  is  in  his  room,  and  keeps  there,  then 
he  isn’t  going  to  do  anything  outside.” 

“But  we  don’t  know  that  he  will  stay  there,”  Dick  ar¬ 
gued.  “If  that  is  his  room,  then  he’s  the  only  person  in 
the  house  that  is  up.  If  he’s  going  to  bed,  why  doesn’t  ho 
hurry  up  about  it  and  turn  out  the  light?” 

For  some  minutes  the  two  young  firemen  stood  there, 
watching  that'  window  and  the  rest  of  the  house  in  per¬ 
plexity. 

“There  goes  the  light  out,”  whispered  Ted,  at  last. 
“Now,  I  reckon  Fred’s  going  to  bed.” 

“Or  else  out,”  uttered  Dick,  grimly. 

In  quivering  suspense  the  two  lads  waited  and  watched. 
“Ah!” 

The  sound  was  barely  audible  from  Dick,  hiding  behind 
the  great  tree. 

The  front  door  of  the  Mason  home  was  opening. 

In  the  dim  light  of  the  front  halhvay  Fred  iMason  stood 
revealed  for  a  moment,  ere  he  closed  the  front  door  softly 
behind  him. 

At  the  gate.  Mason  stood  listening  and  looking  around 
him  for  a  few  moments; 

But  the  boys  across  the  way  were  taking  wonderfully 
good  pains  that  he  should  not  see  them. 

At  last  Fred  Mason  left  the  front  gate  and  started 
briskly,  though  softly,  away. 

Never  did  two  lads  shadow  any  one  more  carefully ! 

Fred  Mason  seemed  bent  on  taking  the  quieter  streets. 

In  time  he  led  the  boys,  and  by  a  pretty  direct  route, 
down  to  the  railroad  station. 

That  building  stood  away  from  all  others,  except  for  r 
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switcli-lioiise  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 

•  an  Is. 

At  tliis  late  lioiir  of  the  night  the  station  was  in  dark¬ 
ness. 

“What  on  earth  is  he  going  to  do  around  here?”  quiv¬ 
ered  watchful  Dick. 

There  was  hardly  an  instant's  delay. 

Fred  Ma^on  walked  around  to  the  rear  of  the  railway 
station. 

Vi  hat  he  was  doing  there  the  hoys  could  not  make  out 
in  the  darkness. 

But  in  a  second  or  two  there  came  the  sharp  sound  of 
a  match  being  struck. 

xVlmost  instantly  flames  began  leaping  up  the  wooden 
wall  of  the  station  building. 

In  th^  same  instant  Fred  Mason  took  to  his  heels. 

“The  scoundrel,  he  has  thrown  oil  and  lighted  it!” 
breathed  horrified  Dick.  “Ted,  streak  it  to  the  corner 
and  turn  in  the  alarm  !  Fly !  Idl  go  after  that  crook  and 
catch  him  I” 

CHAPTER  VI. 

AT  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  MUCK-HEAP. 

Each  young  fireman  sped  away  on  his  own  errand. 

Mason  w^as  a  good  runner. 

He  made  a  wonderful  spurt  as  soon  as  he  heard  flying 
feet  behind  him. 

But  Dick  Gerald  was  one  of  the  best  runners  in  Black- 
ton. 

Don  t  be  in  such  a  hurry,  Mason !”  called  the  boy, 
tauntingly,  as  he  gained  on  the  firebug. 

At  the  sound  of  his  name  the  fugitive  halted  like  a 
flash. 

'As  he  stepped,  he  dodged  to  one  side,  then  came  up 
facing  his  enemy. 

“You,  Dick  Gerald!” 

“IPs  you,  I  see,  Fred  Mason!  First  you  cut  our  hose; 
then  you  start  a  fire!” 

I  didn  t  start  that  fire!”  gasped  Mason,  hoarselv,  flash¬ 
ing  a  look  at  tlie  blazing,  crackling  wood. 

“Unfortunately  for  you,  I  saw  you  do  it.” 

“You  lie!” 

Coming  from  you,  at  this  time,  that  don’t  amount  to 
anything,”  jeered  Dick. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“Going  to  place  you  under  arrest.  Mason !” 

“You’ve  no  right  to.” 

“A  fireman  has  a  right  to  grab  a  firebug  wherever  he 
finds  liirp— and  I’m  going  to!”  proposed  Dick,  verv  de¬ 
cidedly. 

T’eal !  It  was  the  first  note  of  the  town  fire-alarm. 

Mason  started. 

V  ho  turned  in  that  alarm — so  soon  ?”  he  demanded, 
hoarsely. 

“Another  member  of  the  department.” 

“What?” 


“You’re  not  deaf.  You  heard  what  I  said,”  retorted 
Dick,  eying  his  man  watchfully. 

“Good-b\'e!”  jeered  Mason,  suddenly. 

He  dodged,  wheeled,  and  started  to  run. 

But  Dick  Gerald,  watching  for  the  trick,  bounded  after 
him. 

Wdthin  five  steps  he  had  one  strong  arm  on  Masons^joat- 
collar. 

“You  can’t  get  away  as  easily  as  that,”  vaunted  the  bo}'. 

“Then  I’ll  kill  you!”  hissed  the  terrified  wretch.  “I 
won’t  be  caught!” 

“You  are  caught — already!” 

Mason  made  a  savage  effort  to  kick  Dick  in  the  shins. 

But  the  young  fireman  jumped  over  the  attacking  leg 
of  his  enem}^  and  without  letting  go  his  hold. 

“Going  to  give  trouble,  are  you.  Mason?” 

With  that,  Dick  gripped  in  earnest,  bending  his  enemy 
over  backward. 

Down  to  the  ground  went  both. 

And  now  Fred  Mason  fought  as  savagely  as  if  for  his 
very  life. 

But  Dick,  being  the  cooler  and  braver  of  the  two,  held 
on  in  grim  determination,  resolved  that  nothing  but  his 
own  death  should  let  his  captive  get  away. 

At  the  same  time,  Gerald  defended  himself  with  all  the 
cunning  that  he  possessed. 

“Want  any  help?”  panted  Ted  Pond,  running  up, 
breathless. 

“Xone,  I  guess,”  gritted  Dick,  as,  with  a  sudden  twist, 
lie  raised  himself  on  top  of  the  bigger  fellow  and  got  a 
strangle-hold  on  Mason. 

“I’ll  sit  down  on  his  feet,  just  for  ballast,  anyway,”  pro¬ 
posed  Ted,  coolly,  as  he  suited  the  action  to  the  word. 

Fred  Mason,  snared  as  he  was,  had  sense  enough  to  know 
that  any  further  fight  was  out  of  the  question. 

“See  here,  Dick  Gerald,”  he  gasped,  “you  don’t  mean 
to  put  me  through  on  this  story  ?” 

“I’m  afraid  I’ll  liave  to,”  replied  Dick,  soberly. 

“But  think  of  my  father  and  mother.” 

“You  didn’t — it  seems. V’ 

“This  would  break  their  hearts.” 

“The  bad  deeds  of  worthless  sons  almost  always  do,” 
replied  Dick,  still  more  soberlw.  “But  that’s  no  reason 
for  letting  crooks  get  away.” 

Mason  thought  not  only  of  his  parents,  but  of  his  social  ^ 
standing  in  the  town,  of  his  many  acquaintances,  and  of  * 
May  Everard. 

He  felt  the  cold  sweat  of  despair  oozing  out  on  his  fore¬ 
head.  ’ 
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“See  here,  boys,”  he  proposed,  desperately,  as  the  fire 
alarm  ceased  its  clanging,  “Eve  .sxot  two  huudn^l  dollans 
a  gold  watch  and  chain,  a  diamond  pin,  two  or  throe  riujxs. 
They're  all  yours  if  you'll  let  me  up  this  instant,  and  hold 
your  tongues^ afterward.” 

“No  go  !”  retorted  Dick,  shortly. 

“I  can  get  almost  any  amount  of  money  to  add  to  it  in  ’ 
the  morning,"  pleaded  Fred,  in  a  quaking  voice,  i 


“Xo  iro!” 

'Don  t  soy  thotl  I- or  lioovon  s  suko  lot  mo  up 

"Vos:  when  the  police  got  here!" 

hml  ^lason  groaned  in  more  abject  terror  than  he  had 
ever  known  in  his  life  before. 

Ip  in  the  town  he  could  hear  the  clanging  of  bells  as  the 
apparatus  was  being  drawn  swiftly  to  the  fire. 

Down  here  by  the  station  the  flames  lit  up  everything, 
for  the  railway  station  now  looked  like  a  liojieless  blaze. 

“Here  they  come— Xeptune  One!”  throbbed  Ted,  as  the 
first  apparatus  to  the  scene  showed  up  at  the  edge  of  the 
circle  of  light  cast  by  the  flames. 

Dick  felt  a  thrill  of  pride  that  his  crew,  even  without 
leaders,  should  be  the  first  to  the  scene. 

“Xeptune  One — over  here  !”  he  shouted. 

AA  ith  a  3'ell  of  astonishment  the  boys,  who,  half  about 
halted,  took  on  another  spurt  and  raced  toward  dheir  young 
foreman. 

“Dick,  ’  burst  out  Matt  Itivers,  “some  scoundrel  cut 
our  hose.” 

“I  know,”  said  Dick,  briefly.  “WeVe  got  him  here.  He 
set  this  fire,  too  !” 

“Achat’s  that?  Fred  Mason?” 

“He’s  the  jigger!”  confirmed  Ted,  drily. 

There  were  many,  now,  to  help  hold  the  criminal. 

Fred  Mason,  his  face  a  strange  mixture  of  ashen-white 
and  sickly  green,  was  allowed  to  stand  on  his  feet,  held 
by  both  arms  and  surrounded  bv  wratful-faced  liovs. 

“Xo  need  of  doing  amdhing  over  at  the  station,”  shouted 
Dick.  ou  couldn’t  do  a  blessed  thing  without  water,  nor 
much  with  it.  Wait  for  the  chief  to  give  us  our  orders  !” 

Volley  Two’s  bell  could  be  heard,  now,  as  it  turned  the 
comer  and  raced  toward  the  burning  building. 

Close  behind  it  was  the  clanging  gong  on  Chief  Havens’s 
buggvx 

Then  the  chief  drove  swiftly  up  into  the  circle  of  blazing 
light. 

“Police  here!”  shouted  Dick,  as  the  cliief’s.  orders  rang 
out  to  the  crew  of  Volley  Two. 

Then  Havens  drove  swiftly  over  to  the  idle,  excited  young 
Xeptunes. 

“What  are  your  fellows  doing,  Gerald?”  bawled  the 
chief.  • 

“Can’t  do  anything  wuth  their  hose  cut,  sir,”  Dick 
shouted  back.  “So  we’re  waiting  for-your  orders.  We’ll 
take  pikes  or  axes,  or  do  an^dhing  you  want  with  Volley 
Two.” 

“Hose  cut?”  gasped  Mr.  Havens,  in  amazement. 

“We  suspect  Mason  of  slashing  it  in  the  fire-house,” 
F)ick  explained,  hurriedly.  “We  also  caught  him  here  set¬ 
ting  the  depot  afire.” 

thief  ffavens  was  too  astounded  to  speak  for  an  instant. 

Did  he  leaped  out  of  his  buggy,  coming  curiously  toward 
tl  e  Ihtlc  group. 

“What’s  all  this  onlragmus  nonsense?”  demanded  Chief 
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Dick  told  the  story  in  so  few  and  such  crisp  sentences 
that  it  seemed  to  take  him  but  a  part  of  a  minute. 

“Mason!”  cried  Cliief  Havens.  “Tt  don’t  seem  as  if  it 
could  be  true !” 

“You  don’t  doubt  our  word,  I  hope?”  queried  Dick. 

“Xo',  no!  I  can’t.  But  here’s  Police  Chief  Graney. 
This  is  his  business.  You  and  Pond  stav  here,  Gerald,  to 
explain  to  Chief  Graney.  The  rest  of  5^11  Xeptunes  get 
your  axes  and  pikes  and  follow  me  back  to  the  fire.” 

Chief  Graney  came  up,  and  heard  in  intense  astonish¬ 
ment. 

“This  looks  pretty  tough.  Mason,”  declared  the  chief  of 
police.  “As  it  happens,  Gerald  and  Pond  are  both  known 
to  be  boys  of  good  character.  I  can’t  refuse  to  take  their 
charge.  But  have  you  anvthing  to  say?” 

Fully  a  score  of  spectators,  who  were  crowding  around 
the  little  party,  craned  their  necks  to  get  the  answer  sooner. 

“I’ll  have  plenty  to  say,  when  the  right  time  comes,” 
replied  Alason,  angrily.  “This  is  all  a  put-up  job.” 

“Have  you  any  statement  to  make  of  how  you  came  to 
be  here?”  insisted  Chief  Graney. 

“Xot  a  word  to-night.” 

“Then  I’m  sorry.  Mason,”  went  on  the  chief  of  police, 
“but  it’s  my  sworn  duty  to  take  you  into  custody  now  on 
a  charge  of  arson.” 

“You  arrest  me?”  gasped  the  young  fellow,  turning  even 
paler. 

“I’ve  got  to.” 

“But  you  know  where  to  find  me  in  the  morning,  Mr. 
Graney.” 

“The  law  doesn’t  allow  me  to  operate  that  way,  M^son. 
You’re  accused  of  a.  crime,  and  I’ve  got  to  take  you  along 
now.” 

Two  rather  roughly  dressed  young  fellows  had  been  hov¬ 
ering  uneasily  on  the  edge  of  the  little  crowd. 

But  now  one  of  them  pushed  his  way  through,  dragging 
his  companion  by  the  sleeve. 

“Hold  on  there,  chief!”  shouted  the  first  of  this  pair. 

“What  have  you  got  to  say?”  demanded  Graney,  wheel¬ 
ing  upon  this  newcomer,  and  looking  him  over  closely. 

“Barney  Glynn’s  my  name,”  replied  the  stranger,  quick¬ 
ly.  “Me  friend’s  name  is  Hod  Ramp — Horace  Ramp,  that 
is.” 

* 

“This  is  no  time  for  introduction  to  people  I  don’t  care 
about  meeting,”  returned  the  police  chief,  impatiently. 

“But  we’ve  got  something  to  say  about  this  here  affair,” 
broke  in  Barney  Ghmn,  decisively. 

“Oh,  you  have?  What  have  you  got  to  say  about  it?” 

“Me  and  me  friend  was  right  aronnd  here,  and  saw  the 
whole  trick  played,”  affirmed  Barney,  unblushingly.  “That 
young  fellow,”  nodding  at  IMason,  “seemed  to  be  taking  a 
walk  down  tins  way.  Then  we  saw  those  two  young  fel¬ 
lows  go  up  to  him.  They  jum])ed  him,  got  him  down,  and 
then  we  heard  that  one,”  ])oiniing  to  Dick,  “(ell  (he  other 
young  feller  that  it  was  time  (o  bring  the  crowd.  With 
that,  that  young  feller,”  ])()in(ing  once  mon'  to  ’fed,  “lie 
got  up  and  dusted  for  the  alarm  box.  On  his  way  back  he 
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sprinkled  oil  over  the  wall  of  the  depot.  Then  the  two  of 
them  lield  this  young  gentleman/^  indicating  Mason,  “until 
all  you  folks  came.  It  was  all  a  put-up  job,  but  no  one 
saw  us  until  the  crowd  got  here.’’ 

“Is  this  true?”  demanded  Graney,  turning  to  Hod  Kamp. 

Rarnp  nodded,  adding  hoarsely: 

“True,  every  word,  so  help  me!” 

“You  liars !”  gritted  Dick,  but  he  failed  to  take  the  mat¬ 
ter  very  seriously,  as  he  did  not  imagine  these  rough-look- 
i'ag  fellows  would  be  believed. 

Graney  wlieeled  upon  Fred  Mason,  into  whose  eyes  a  new 
light  of  hope  had  come. 

“What  have  you  to  say  about  this.  Mason?” 

Fred  understood,  perfectly,  that  these  two  young  fellows, 
who  looked  enough  like  tramps,  had  recognized  him  as  a 
wealthy  young  man,  and  that  they  had  hatched  up  their 
“evidence”  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  with  the  certainty 
that  they  would  be  paid  a  handsome  reward  for  their  false 
swearing. 

Yet  this  offered  to  Mason  what  appeared  to  be  his  only 
cliance  of  keeping  out  of  state  prison. 

So  he  leaped  quickly  enough  at  the  bait. 

“These  young  men,  Glynn  and  Ramp,  are  telling  the 
truth,  ever}^  word  of  it,”  declared  Fred  ]\Iason,  huskily. 

“And  it  all  happened  just  as  they  say?”  insisted  Ghief 
Graney. 

“Yes,  chief.” 

“Then  why  didn’t  you  tell  me  all  this  before?”  ques¬ 
tioned  the  chief  of  police. 

“Because,  chief,  I  didn’t  know  there  were  any  witnesses 
at  hand  who  would  tell  the  truth.  I  had  made  up  my  mind, 
therefore,  not  to  speak  until  I  had  consulted  my  lawyer.” 

But  still  Chief  Graney  looked  puzzled. 

“  How  did  you  happen  to  be  out  at  this  time  of  the  night, 
Mr.  Alason?”  demanded  the  police  official. 

“Why,  chief,  I  was  troubled  with  restlessness.  I  simply 
couldn’t  get  to  sleep  to-night.  So,  finally,  I  dressed,  and 
came  outdoors,  to  see  if  a  run  in  the  cool  air  wouldn't 
help  me.  I  came  down  this  way,  and  the  first  inkling  I 
had  of  anything  wrong  was  when  these  two  sham  firemen 
jumped  out  and  knocked  me  down.  After  that  things  hap¬ 
pened  so  swiftly  that  it  took  my  senses  away  for  awdiile.” 

“And  you’ll  swear  to  all  this?”  demanded  the  chief,  in¬ 
sistently. 

“Yes,  chief.” 

“And  you  two?” — turning  to  the  “witnesses.” 

“We’ll  swear  to  it  every  day  in  the  week,”  proclaimed 
Ibirney  Glynn. 

“What  do  you  make  out  of  it,  chief?”  demanded  "Mr. 
Havens,  driving  back. 

“Why,  chief,  there’s  plenty  of  testimony  that  your  two 
young  fire  lads  did  this  whole  trick  themselves,  and  tried 
to  fasten  tlie  job  on  "Mason.” 

“Surely.  IMr.  Graney,  you  don't  believe  that?”  cried  Dick, 
starting  forward,  liis  lower  jaw  drnp]ung  in  liis  sudden  con- 
st<*rnation.  It  passed  his  belief  that  such  testimonv  could 
1)0  iWte})W<I. 


“In  the  light  of  the  evidence.  I’m  afraid  I’ll  have  to,” 
repli(‘d  (’hief  Graney. 

Then  the  police  official  ^Irew  out  a  pair  of  handcuffs. 

He  looked  meaningly  at  our  hero. 

“IMiist  you  do  that?”  faltered  Dick  Gerald.  And  adde<l, 
flashinglv:  “On  the  word  of  a  j)air  of  hoboes?’’ 


CHAPTER  YII. 

ibM  READY  TO  BE  LOCKED  UP  I’’’ 

Dick  stood  there,  looking  the  picture  of  amazed  despair. 

As  for  Ted  Pond,  his  face  looked  whiter  than  any  sheet: 

Neither  boy  felt  like  doing  much  talking. 

Both  fire  lads  realized  how  completely  and  cleverly  the 
tables  had  been  turned  on  them  by  a  couple  of  worthless 
fellows,  who  were  ready  to  swear  to  anything  for  the  sake 
of  money. 

“I’m  afraid  I’ve  got  to  put  the  handcuffs  on,”  replied 
Grief  Graney.  “Arson  is  a  serious  crime,  you  know.” 

Dick  held  out  his  hands. 

^  “I’m  ready,  then,”  he  said,  brokenly.  “But  I  am  inno¬ 
cent,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  prove  it,  in  spite  of  this 
false  swearing.” 

Looking  rather  sorry  over  his  unwelcome  job.  Chief 
Graney  unsnapped  his  manacles. 

But  Chief  Havens  now  broke  in,  energetically: 

“Chief,  isn’t  it  a  rather  unsual  thing  to  arrest  firemen 
at  a  fire?  Especially  a  foreman  and  his  assistant?” 

Graney  looked  up  in  surprise. 

“Don’t  yon  want  these  lads  arrested.  Havens?” 

“Why,  I’m  not  anxious  about  it,  at  least  not  until  after 
the  fire.” 

“I’ll  let  them  go  until  the  fire  is  out,  if  you'll  make 
yourself  responsible.  Havens,”  replied  the  police  chief. 

Chief  Havens  thought  swiftly.  Then  he  answered  : 

“Yes,  I’ll  be  responsible  for  ’em — until  the  fire’s  over.” 

Graney  dropped  the  handcuffs  back  into  his  pocket. 

“  Get  on  your  jobs,  boys !”  he  said,  gruffly. 

Turning  to  his  own  superior.  Havens,  Dick  saluted. 

“.Thank  you,  chief.  At  your  orders !” 

“Get  over  there  and  take  charge  of  your  crew,  then.” 

As  Dick  and  Ted  hurried  away,  wondering  if  it  were-  all 
some  horrible  dream,  night  Policeman  Stearns  came  up. 

To  that  officer  Graney  turned  over  the  two  witnesses, 
instructing  that  they  be  locked  up  for  the  night,  to  make 
sure  of  their  appearance  in  court  in  the  morning. 

But,  before  they  went,  ]\Iason  thanked  both  heartily  for 
their  “testimony.” 

As  the  young  fellow  shook  hands  with  these  rough-look¬ 
ing  liars,  he  managed  to  slip  a  bank-note  against  the  palm 
of  each. 

Ghmn  and  Ramp  both  understood,  perfectly,  that  this 
bank-note  was  but  the  first  of  many  that  would  bo  paid 
them. 

Over  at  the  fire,  the  back  of  the  depot  was  doomed.  So 
was  most  of  the  roof. 

As  the  ends  of  the  walls  nearest  to  the  back,  they  had 
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gx>t  going,  bnt  now,  with  pike  and  axe,  Neptimes  and  Vol¬ 
leys  were  staying  the  progress  of  the  flames. 

Still,  the  roof  wa,s  yet  blazing  fiercely. 

The  ticket  agent,  who  had  been  ronsed  out  of  his  steep, 
snceeded  in  getting  ont  the  ticket  rack,  some  books  and 
the  cash  drawer. 

The  safe  conld  not  be  moved,  bnt  it  was  believed  that 
its  contents  would  be  secure  even  if  the  depot  burned  down. 

Dick,  who  had  just  set  his  own  pikemen  and  axemen  at 
work  to  the  best  advantage,  stepped  back  with  Ted  to  see 
what  else  could  be  done. 

Chief  Havens  stopped  at  their  side. 

“  I'm  mighty  glad,  boys,  that  there  aren’t  a  lot  of  build¬ 
ings  near,”  observed  the  old  fire-fighter.  “With  such  a 
wind  going,  and  sparks  flying  so,  it  would  mean  mischief 
for  us.” 

“It  means  mischief  enough  as  it  is,”  replied  Dick,  sadly. 

“You  boys  are  not  really  guilty?”  demanded  the  chief, 
curiously. 

“Of  course  we’re  not !” 

“There,  there!  I  believe  you,  by  jinks  I  do  I”  rejoined 
the  fire  chief.  “T  wouldn’t  believe  such  a  charge  of  either 
of  you.  It  sounds  queer  enough  against  Mason,  but  he’d 
do  it  sooner  than  you  would.  I  know  that  well  enough.” 

‘^Well,  of  all  the  luck!”  gasped  Dick,  suddenly,  pointing 
up-track. 

The  bend  was  just  above  the  depot,  and  coming  around 
the  bend,  at  this  instant,  a  rather  slow-moving  locomotive 
headlight  appeared. 

“The  dovm-freight !”  gasped  Havens. 

“We  had  forgotten  all  about  that,  sir.” 

“Yes,”  srroaned  the  fire  chief,  “and  I  should  have  sent 
a  man  up  to  signal  it.” 

“They  can’t  stop  now,  sir!  They’d  better  crowd  on 
steam  and  get  by,”  advised  Dick.  “If  the  engineer 
stopped,  several  of  his  cars  would  be  standing  right  under 
the  flames.  He  can’t  stop  before  he  gets  here.  Too  long 
a  train !” 

See  herOj  Gerald,  you  try  to  make  the  engineer  under- 
./■and,”  directed  Chief  Havens,  hotly.  “I’ll  get  up  on  the 
depot  roof  and  do  what  I  can  to  keep  the  sparks  down.” 

Dick  ran  just  past  the  platform,  reaching  there  just 
before  the  freight  locomotive  did. 

Out  of  the  pab  window  leaned  the  engineer,  looking  de¬ 
cidedly  bewildered. 

“Get  right  on!  Crowd  on  steam  and  speed!”  bawled 
Dick,  making  a  trumpet  of  his  hands.  “Get  through  and 
away  as  fast  as  you  can.  It’s  your  best  chance !” 

Shouting  this  almost  under  the  cab  window,  our  hero 
managed  to  make  the  engineer  of  the  slow-moving  freight 
understand. 

Great  smnts  came  from  the  engine,  ns  it  rolled  by. 

But  th^'  train  was  so  long  that  spewed  was  a  hard  matter 
to  IneTcase  in  a  jiffy. 

f>h'V  efood  there,  Ted  beside  him,  watching  the  train 
go  D’  at  Hjightly  increased  speed. 


Up  on  the  roof  of  the  depot  Havens  directed  the  fire^ 
fighters. 

Dick  was  watching  out  to  see  whether  any  of  the  flying 
sparks  did  reach  an  inflammable  part  of  the  train. 

The  train  was  about  half  bv,  when  our  hero  noted  a  car 
the  side  door  of  which  was  partly  open. 

Two  tramps  stood  peering  out  of  the  door  at  the  blaze- 
lit  scene — wonder  and  fear  in  their  eves. 

A  sudden  gust  drove  a  shower  of  sparks  past  them,  in 
through  the  open  door  of  the  car. 

Then,  as  that  car  rolled  past  the  end  of  the  depot,  Dick 
and  Ted  saw  the  tramps  throw  the  door  wide  open  and 
leap  to  the  ground. 

After  them  belched  out  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  sparks. 

“Hay !”  sniffed  Dick.  “And,  oh,  Ted,  the  tank-ears  !” 

Just  behind  the  hay-laden  car  that  was  afire  relied,  in 
file,  three  huge  tank  ears,  heavily  laden  with  coal-oil. 

“There’ll  be  the  deuce  to  pay,  if  something  isn’t  done!” 
whispered  Dick,  in  Ted’s  ear.  “Follow  me — like  a  flash!’’ 

Dick  made  a  leap,  and  got  a  footing  in  a  side  loop  of 
iron  that  hung  under  the  forward  end  of  the  box-ear,  just 
behind  the  last  tank-car. 

“Here,  none  of  that!”  roared  Chief  Graney,  seeing,  as 
he  thought,  his  captives  trying  to  escape.  “Come  back 
here !” 

But  Dick  was  swinging  from  the  loop  around  on  to  the 
narrow  brake  platform,  while  Ted,  hopping  alongside,  w^as 
waitjng  for  his  turn  to  mount. 

Bang !  Chief  Graney ’s  bullet  whistled  between  them. 

Then  Dick  disappeared  around  on  the  brake  platform, 
while  Ted,  intent  only  on  following  his  leader,  swung  up 
in  pursuit. 

Bang !  again.  But  Ted  was  neither  stopped  nor  hit. 

He  found  Gerald  climbing  over  on  to  the  tank  car. 

In  another  twinkling  Ted  was  following  his  chum  and 
leader  over  the  line  of  three  tank  cars. 

It  was  slippery,  dangerous  work,  but  no  more  dangerous 
than  much  that  the  fireman  has  to  do. 

At  the  forward  end  of  the  foremost  tank-car  Dick  halted 
his  quivering  friend. 

“Ted,  stay  right  here,  if  your  nerve  holds  out,”  proposed 
Dick.  “Watch  until  the  train  bumps  back.  Then  let  the 
coupling  fly.  As  soon  as  you  do  that,  work  the  brake  for 
all  you’re  work.  If  you  have  chance  to  signal  the  train 
crew  behind,  get  them  to  work  the  brakes,  too !” 

Sure  that  his  friend  understood,  and  would  act,  Dick 
himself  passed  swiftly  to  the  brake  platform  of  the  burning 
hay-car. 

Whatever  was  to  ]w  done  must  be  done  in  almost  seconds, 
and  with  the  greatest  risk  of  life. 

With  the  strong  wind,  ihe  motion  of  the  train  and  the 
amount  of  air  that  there  was  in  the  hay-car,  it  might  bo 
a  solidly  blazing  mass  wiihin  1be  next  sixty  seconds. 

Dick  fairly  raced  U]'  over  that  car  to  the  forward  end, 
running  the  footboard  as  swiftly  as  if  it  were  a  city  sid«- 
walk. 
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Down  to  the  forward  brake  jdatforin  lie  descended, 
steadying  himself  between  tiu*  Iwo  ears. 

Almost  immediately  there  caim'  a  hum])  tliat  brought 
the  two  cars  closer  together. 

Watching  for  that  moment,  ready  to  act,  Dick  Gerald 
slipped  the  coupling. 

Then  up  he  climbed,  stationing  himself  at  the  brake. 

lie  gave  it  a  few  turns,  slowing  up  the  blazing  car,  which 
already  began  to  feel  decidedly  hot  under  his  feet. 

He  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  forward  portion  of 
the  train  pull  on  slightly  away  from  the  hay-car. 

Then  Dick  looked  backward. 

He  saw,  Avith  a  glow  of  satisfaction,  that  Ted  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  uncoupling  the  tank-car  from  the  haj^-car. 

But  still  the  tank  platform  came  on,  perilously  close  to 
the  hay-car. 

“The  brake  signals  are  going  back,”  throbbed  Dick,  as 
he  watched.  “They’ll  soon  get  the  tanks  and  the  rest  of  the 
train  to  a  standstill.” 

Standing  there,  Dick  soon  begnn  to  realize  what  a  fierce 
affair  a  hay  fire  is. 

Strangling  and  coughing,  and  the  soles  of  his  feet  feel¬ 
ing  as  if  they  were  being  roasted,  he  did  not  yet  dare  to 
desert  his  post. 

“If  I  put  on  the  brake  now  and  jumped,  I’d  leave  this 
blazing  heap  for  the  tanks  to  run  right  into,”  he  reflected. 
“No;  I’ve  got  to  stick  it  out  until  I  see  those  tanks  at  a 
standstill.  Whew !  What  a  blow-out  there’d  be  if  the 
tanks  came  head-on  into  this  monster  tinder-box!” 

So  Dick  stuck  to  his  brake,  though  he  Avondered  how 
much  longer  he  could  do' it  and  live  in  all  the  heat,  and 
with  the  flames  forcing  their  way  through  the  roof  of  the 
car. 

A  bit  at  a  time  the  tanks,  and  the  heavy  line  of  freights 
nehind,  seemed  to  be  sloAving  up  under  all  the  resolute 
braking  that  was  being  done  along  the  line. 

Dick’s  head  began  to  whirl  and  reel. 

His  eyes  were  smarting  so  with  all  the  smoke  that  poured 
into  them  that  he  could  no  longer  see  verv'  distinctly  to 
the  rear. 

But  at  last  he  saAV  a  lantern  describe  a  dozen  wide  cir¬ 
cles. 

“That’s  good  old  Ted,  signalling  Avith  some  body’s  lan¬ 
tern,”  tlirobbed  the  half-suffocated  A'oung  fireman.  “Thank 
goodness — at  last !” 

Noaa-,  he  bent  oVer  his  oAAm  brake,  turning  and  tAvisting 
with  all  Ids  might. 

But  a  fit  of  violent  coughing  interfered. 

When  Dick  tried  to  put  in  more  strength,  tlie  coughing 
came  on  all  the  harder. 

“See  here,  I  can’t  perish  at  this  !”  he  muttered,  fearfully, 
and  thrcAv  ad  his  last  remaining  strength  into  the  effort 
of  wliirling  the  brake. 

At  last,  glancing  doAvn-at  the  ground,  he  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  seeing  that  the  blazing  hay-car  had  all  but 
stopped. 


“It’s  time  to  get  out  of  lids,”  ijiiv('nrl  tin*  !/■>>.  and 
.stej)ped  anxiously  down  the  ladder. 

Iron  rails  and  wooden  car  wall  Aven*  red-hot  under  h!s 
hands,  so  it  seemed. 

But,  at  last,  Dick  fell  olf  the  car  rather  more  than  lie 
leaped  off. 

As  he  picked  himself  up,  safe,  and  backed  away  from 
the  dense  clouds  of  smoke  pouring  from  the  doomed  car, 
Ted  ran  up  to  him. 

“We’ve  done  it!”  groAvded  young  Pond. 

“Ye^;  I  guess  Ave  have,”  uttered  Dick,  dully,  as  he  stood 
looking  at  their  work,  Avhich  represented  the  saving  of  a 
freight  train  and  its  cargo." 

“That  AA^gs  great  Avork,  bo3's!”  called  Chief  Graney,  hur¬ 
rying  up  to  them.  “But  I  thought  you  Avere  trA'ing  to  get 
away.  Sorry  I  sliot  at  you.” 

“Did  you  shoot  at  us?”  inquired  Dick. 

“Yes;  didn’t  you  hear  the  bullets  go  past  3'ou  ?” 

“I  thought  I  did.” 

“And  that  didn’t  stf)p  you?” 

“Nothing  AAmuld  stop  me,”  Dick  answered,  “when  I  ve 
got  a  fire  to  fight.” 

Turning,  the  bo3^s  walked  back  AAuth  the  police  official. 

Within  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour  the  fire  at  the  depot 
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was  over. 


Volley  Two  had  done  much  more  in  saving  the  building 
than  they  had  hoped  to  do. 

And,  in  the  meantime,  the  trainmen  had  got  their  situa- 

i 

tion  in  hand. 

They  were  letting  the  hay-car  burn  out  by  itself  on  the 
track,  AAdiile  jx  telegram  had  been  sent  for  a  Avrecking  train 
to  clear  the  hay-car  from  the  track. 

The  recall  sounded. 

Taking  Ted  bv  the  elbow,  Dick  Avheeled  and  walked  over 
to  where  Graney  stood. 

“Now,  I’m  ready  to  be  locked  up,  chief,"  utterefl  our 
liero. 


“IMe,  too,”  added  Ted,  dril3^ 

“It’s  a  job  I’m  beginning  to  hate  to  do,”  muttered  Chief 
Graney.  “Still,  I  reckon  I’A^e  got  to  do  it.’’ 

“I  reck(9n  3ml  have,  sir,”  Gerald  admitted. 

^lason  was  no  longer  in  sight. 

At  last  that  rascal  had  had  the  grace  to  take  himself  off 
the  scene. 

Dick  and  Ted  were  not  handcuffed,  now.  nor  AA-ere  they 
led  away  until  all  the  3'oung  Neptunes  had  had  time  to 
shake  their  hands. 


CHAPTEB  AHII. 


A  girl's  FRTEXDSITir. 

By  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning  there  AA-ere  mauv  in 
Blackton  Avho  had  heard  no  Avord  of  Avbat  had  happotuM 
to  the  leaders  of  Ne])tune  One. 

PromptlA’  at  that  hour  the  t\A’o  A'ouug  ])risouers  weri‘  in 
court,  after  an  almost  sleo])less  night,  spent  on  the  hanl 


lumcbes  of  the  police  station  cell. 

Dick's  parents  Avere  tluwe;  so  were  ’I'od's,  All  td  tlu‘>e 


pivple  were  dazed  by  the  news,  j’ot  convinced,  of 
course,  of  the  innocence  of  their  sons. 

^lason  and  his  “witnesses’’  told  their  lying  stories. 

Pick  and  Ted,  acting  under  the  advice  of  the  lawyer 
secured  by  their  fathers,  merely  pleaded  not  guilty. 

“Case  held  over  for  a  fortnight,  to  enable  the  defense  to 
make  it’s  plans,’’  announced  the  judge. 

But  each  youngster  was  held  in  five  thousand  dollars’ 
bail. 

“1 11  do  my  best  to  get  the  bail  for  you,  Dick,”  promised 
his  sorrowing  father.  “But  I’m  afraid  I  can’t.” 

Ted  heard  about  the  same  report  from  his  father. 

Then  the.  two  youngsters  were  led  back  to  their  cell. 

It  was  eleven  o’clock  that  morning  when  May  Everard 
heard  the  news  through  a  chance  girl  caller. 

^[ay  pumped  her  visitor  dry  of  news  about  the  affair, 
then  excused  herself  and  ran  in  to  tell  her  mother. 

“Then  they  may  not  be  as  nice  young  men  as  you  thought 
them  last  evening,”  suggested  Mrs.  Everard,  gently. 

“Xonsense,  mamma,”’  cried  May.  “I’m  afraid  Fred 
Mason  would  just  about  do  such  a  thing  when  angry.  I’m 
sure  it’s  all  a  miserable  plot.” 

“Well,  vre  know  nothing  about  it,  and  can  do  nothing 
in  the  matter,”  replied  her  mother,  as  if  that  settled  it. 

“We  can’t  do  anything?”  May  repeated.  “Why  can’t 
we  at  least  furnish  bail  ?” 

“What — for  two  entire  young  strangers.  May?”  asked 
her  mother,  quickly. 

“Since  I  saw  Gerald  make  that  splendid  rescue  last 
night,  I  hate  to  think  of  him  as  a  stranger,”  May  replied, 
eagerly.  “And  then  think  of  that  daring  work  with  the 
freight-car,  while  others  didn’t  know  what  to  do,  or  dare 
to  do  it.” 

“But  what  can  you  do  now,  child?” 

“I’m  still  thinking  about  that  matter  of  bail,  mamma,” 
persisted  the  girl,  looking  doubly  charming  in  her  very 
honest  distress  over  Dick’s  misfortune. 

“But  you  haven’t  any  real  estate,  with  which  to  go  bail, 
child,”  smiled  Mrs.  Everard. 

“But  you  have,  mamma.” 

“Suppose  I  have.  May?” 

“Then  go  their  bail,  please!” 

“Good  gracious!  For  strangers?” 

“Xo,  mamma,  for  a  friend  of  mine,”  replied  the  girl, 
pleadingly. 

Mrs.  Everard  shook  her  head  very  decidedly. 

But  May  was  the  only  being  she  loved  on  earth.  More¬ 
over,  -Alay  had  a  very  coaxing  way  with  her  mother,  and 
it  usually  won. 

It  did  in  this  instance. 

“Ob,  very  well,  child,”  sighed  her  mother,  almost  irri- 
tablv  at  last;  ‘Tell  Parker  to  order  the  carriage  at  once, 
and  I’ll  drive  into  town  and  see  Mr.  Stacey,  my  lawyer, 
about  it.” 

Mav  went  on  the  jump  to  order  the  carriage.  Then  she 
hw'ftiy  arrayed  herself  in  street  costume,  and  drove  into 
t/n-vn  with  her  mother. 


Shorll}'  before  one  o  clock  Lawyer  Stacey,  a  stout,  rather 
pompous  middle-aged  man  who  always  wore  black,  ap¬ 
peared,  in  company  with  the  jailer,  before  the  cell  door 
that  separated  tlie  hoys  from  their  freedom. 

“  Young  men,  1  am  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  you 
have  been  admitted  to  bail,”  declared  the  lawyer,  in  much 
the  same  tone  that  he  would  have  read  a  weather  report. 
•  “Then  my  father  found  some  one?”  queried  Dick, 
•eagerly,  as  he  stepped  to  the  cell  door.  “Or  was  it  Ted’s 
father?” 

“Mrs.  Everard  has  gone  surety  for  you  both,”  replied 
the  lawyer,  in  the  same  uninterested  tone. 

He  walked  with  the  delighted  boys  as  far  as  the  door 
of  the  lock-up. 

Then  to  Dick  he  handed  an  envelope,  saying: 

“I  was  requested  to  hand  you  this,  Gerald.” 

Dick  took  the  note  in  wonder.  He  opened  the  envelope^ 
and  read  the  enclosure: 

^“Dear  Mr.  Gerald,”  the  note  ran,  “of  course  your  first 
duty  is  to  go  to  the  dedr  ones  at  home.  As  soon  as  you 
can,  this,  afternoon,  however,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can 
make  it  convenient  to  call  upon  yours  sincerely.  May 
Everard.” 

“What  is  it?”  asked  Ted,  very  curiously. 

Lawyer  Stacey  had  already  stalked  away. 

“Miss  Everard  has  invited  me  to  call,”  Dick  answered. 

“My,  but  you’re  playing  in  luck!” 

“Any  fellow  is  in  luck  if  he  arouses  l^Iiss  Everard’s  in¬ 
terest  in  him,”  Dick  replied,  honestly. 

“Y^ou’re  going  up  to  see  her?”  Ted  asked. 

“That’s  a  sensible  question  to  ask,  isn’t  it,  old  fellow?” 

“Pardon  me,  Dick.  Of  course  it  was  a  fool  question. 
Well,  I  envy  you.” 

On  the  street,  on  his  way  home,  Dick  encountered  his 
worried-looki ng  father. 

Mr.  Gerald  di ad  taken  the  day  off  in  what  looked  like 
a  liopeless  effort  jDf  raising  bail. 

Xow,  father  and  son  hurried  home  together,  and  a  fam¬ 
ily  jubilation  was  held  over  this  unexpeeted  good  luck. 

“But  we  mustn’t  be  selfish  and  keep  you  here,  Dick 
dear,”  urged  his  mother.  “Since  the  Everards  have  been 
so  wonderfully  kind,  you  must  go  to  any  trouble  to  please 
them.  I  will  go  up  to  your  room  now  and  lay  out  your 
best  things.  Dress  yourself  with  care,  and  then  go  right 
up  there  to  thaidv  Miss  Everard  and  her  kind  mother.” 

“I  guess  it’s  the  daughter  who  is  kind,  principally,” 
thought  ]Mr.  Gerald,  with  a  smile.  “I  don’t  blame  her  if 
that’s  the  case,  either.  There  isn’t  a  finer  or  more  manly^ 
looking  fellow  in  town  than  Dick.  His  father  was  nevev 
as  good-looking  a,  youngster.” 

Mr.  Gerald  waited  until  he  saw  Dick  coming  downstaks» 
looking  at  his  best. 

'Then  the  old  jnan  took  his  son’s  hand  for  an  instant. 

“Don’t  get  your  head  turned  by  the  young  lady’s  kind¬ 
ness,  my  boy,”  he  counselled.  “Don’t  imagine,  just  be- 
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cause  she  lias  asked  you  to  call,  that  you’re  the  prince  in 
the  fairy  story.”  ' 

“I’m  not.  I  know  that,”  admitted  Dick,  candidly.  “But, 
Dad,  when  you  see  Miss  Everard,  you’ll  be  willing  to  swear 
that  she’s  the  princess,  all  right.” 

Dick  set  off  in  the  highest  spirits. 

Though  the  charge  of  a  crime  still  hung  over  his  head, 
it  was  a  great  deal  to  be  out  of  that  loathsome  cell,  and- 
he  did  not  propose  to  borrow  trouble  ahead. 

Miss  May  received  him  alone,  in  a  handsome,  cosey  lit¬ 
tle  music  room  just  off  the  drawing  room. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Dick  Gerald  had  ever  been 
among  such  luxurious  surroundings. 

A  less  self-possessed  boy  might  have  been  awkward,  espe¬ 
cially  with  Miss  May  smiling  at  him  and  looking  so  alto¬ 
gether  charming. 

“You  have  been  very  kind  to  come  so  soon,”  greeted  May, 
as  she  extended  her  hand. 

“Kind?”  repeated  Dick,  simply.  “Miss  Everard,  the 
kindness  has  been  all  on  the  paid;  of  your  mother  and, your¬ 
self.  How  can  I  ever  thank  you  ?” 

“There  is  noithing  to  thank  us  for,”  Miss  May  replied. 

“Not  even  that  bail?” 

“That  cost  mamma  nothing,  for  you  are  not  going  to 
away,  are  you  ?” 

The  girl  looked  at  him  with  the  greatest  friendliness,  her 
eyes  as  laughing  as  her  voice. 

“Run  away?”  cried  Dick,  growing  almost  confused.  “I 
should  say  not !  I  trust  that  I  don’t  know  how  to  run 
away  from  a  false  charge.” 

“That’s  the  way  I  like  to  hear  you  talk,”  cried  the  girl, 
as  she  motioned  Dick  into  a  chair. 

He  stood  beside  it,  however,  until  she  had  seated  herself. 

“^lamma  will  be  ctown  in  a  few  moments,”  she  explained. 
“Now,  Mr.  Gerald,  would  you  think  me  too  curious  if  I 
asked  you  to  give  me  your  side  'of  this  whole  miserable 
affair?” 

“Too  curious?”  repeated  Dick,  simply.  “Why,  Miss 
Everard,  I  am  only  too  glad  to  talk  it  all  over  with  one 
who  has  shown  herself  so  kind  as  you  have  been.” 

Yet,  at  the  very  outset,  he  liesitated. 

Ho  had  often  heard  Fred  ^Mason's  name  linked  with  hers. 

“  I — I  don’t  know  how  to  start,”  he  began,  confusedl}^ 

^lav  understood  in  an  instant. 

Dick  (ierald  at  once  rose  ten  notches  in  lier  opinion 
for  his  unwillingness  to  attack  the  man  who  was  reputed 
to  1)0  her  favored  adinirer. 


“1  uinhu’sland,”  she  said,  quickly.  “But  if  you  are  to 
tell  me  what  liap])ened,  you  must  tell  it,  no  matter  whom 
you  have  to  denounce.” 

“1  doJi't  want  to  denounce - ” 


u 


Mr.  Mason?”  May  helped  him  out. 


“Not  to  vou.“ 

4/  ^ 

“Why?  Becnusc  1  am  supposed  to  like  Mr.  Mason? 
A'Yll,  1  did,  greatly,  until  last  night,  anyway.” 

no  V - ?”  Dick  hinted  in  a  hushofl  tone. 


“  I — I  don’t  know.  My  opinion  may  l)e  changed  by  wh/it  i 
I  learn.” 

“Then  1  don’t  \vant  to  say  anything,  if  you  please,”  Dick 
begged. 

He  had  a  horror  of  intruding  himself  in  what  he  thought 
might  be  only  a  lovers’  quarrel. 

Had  Mason  been  present,  he  would  have  s|x)ken  freely, 
perhaps,  but  it  seemed  a  dastardly  thing  to  run  down  even 
a  scoundrel  before  his  sweetheart,  when  that  scoundrel  was 
not  present  to  speak  for  himself. 

“I  will  put  you  more  at  your  ease,  then,  Mr.  Gerald,” 
went  on  the  girl,  looking  down  at  the  carpet.  “I  am  no 
longer  as  much  interested  in  Mr.  Mason  as  1  am  in  seeing 
you  prove  that  your  good  name  is  up  to  the  standard  of 
your  good  deeds.” 

Dick  gasped  inwardly,  glancing  at  her  with  a  swift  look 
of  surprise. 

“Tell  me  the  whole  stor}^,  please,  just  as  it  happened,” 
she  urged. 

“Then  you  will,  at  least,  do  me  the  favor  of  asking  Ma¬ 
son  for  his  side  oif  it?”  asked  the  boy,  awkwardly.  • 

“I  wfill — in  case  I  am  ever  interested  enough  to  care  to 
know  Mr.  Mason’s  version,”  was  the  guarded  reply. 

Then,  though  not  without  much  urging,  coaxing  and 
prompting,  Dick  laid  bare  his  side  of  the  outrage  against 
him. 

May  listened  with  the  closest  sympathy. 

“Now,  I  will  tell  you  something,”  she  said.  “I  asked 
Mr.  Stacey  to  have  one  of  his  clerks  look  up  those  two  dis¬ 
reputable  characters  who  came  forward  to  swear  to  Mr. 
Mason’s  innocence.  Just  before  you  came  the  clerk  tele¬ 
phoned  me.  You  knoiw*,  of  course,  that  a  lawyer  gave  bail 
this  morning  for  their  appearance  as  witnesses?” 

“I  had  heard  something  of  it,”  our  hero  admitted. 

“They  not  only  have  been  bailed,  but  those  toughs  have 
come  out  in  what  is  for  them  gorgeous  new  raiment.  They 
are  wearing,  probably,  the  best  clothes  that  they  ever  owned 
in  their  lives.  jMore  than  that,  they  are  around  tovTi  spend¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  money  in  drinking,  and  in  buying  drink  for 
others  whom  they  meet.  AAliat  do  you  make  of  that  ?” 

“May  I  ask  you  what  you  make  of  it?”  suggested  Dick. 

“M  hy,  it  s  as  plain  as  the  flag-staff  on  the  common,”  May 
went  on  earnestly.  “Those  toughs  stepped  forward  last 
night,  figuring  it  out  that  ^Mason  would  pay  them  well.  He 
has  evidently  done  so  already.  They  will  continue  to  draw 
money  from  him.  Tlie  toughs  intend  to  live  as  near  like 
lords  as  they  know  haw  to.” 

“Then  you  believe  my  side?”  Dick  asked,  gratitude  for 
this  trust  surging  up  in  his  heart. 

“Ot  course  I  do,”  May  replied,  eagerly.  “Otherwise,  do 
you  tliink  mamma  and  I  would  have  interested  ourselves  in 
the  matter  in  the  first  place?” 

A  servant  entered,  handing  Miss  Alay  a  card. 

She  glanced  at  it,  her  color  lieightened,  and  she  hande^l 
back  tlie  card,  addinsr: 

“Say  to  Air.  Alason  that  1  am  engagoil  for  the  after- 
ncim.” 
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Ihoii,  as  the  servant  started  to  leave  the  rcwni,  she  called 
him  back,  saying: 

“'I  oil  may  add  that  1  am  engaged  with  Mr.  Richard 
'  Gerald!" 

The  servant  left  the  room. 

An  instant  later  the  two  young  people  heard  the  front 
door  close  with  a  vicious  banef. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

^  “Pm  going  to  run  you  out  of  town!” 

^liss  ^lay  touched  a  bell,  and  the  servant  re-entered. 

‘AA  ilson,  you  mav  sav  to  Mr.  Mason,  at  anv  time  that 
P  he  calls,  that  I  am  out.” 

^‘This  is  more  than  a  lovers’  quarrel,”  murmured  aston¬ 
ished  Dick. 

He  could  not  understand  why  Miss  May  had  taken  such 
a  sudden  interest  in  himself. 

But  the  reason  was  a  good  and  sound  one. 

May  Everard  was  not  impressionable  enough  to  have  fal¬ 
len  in  love  with  the  young  fireman  at  first  sight. 

But  she  did  love  heroes.  She  had  an  intense  admiration 
for  clean-cut,  manly  young  fellows. 

Dick,  being  wholl}^  down  on  his  luck,  she  was  just  the 
sort  of  girl  to  long  to  step  in  and  befriend  him,  and  to  see 
him  occupy  the  place  in  the  world  to  which  she  believed  his 
manliness  entitled  him. 

After  a  little  Mrs.  Everhard  came  in. 

She  greeted  Dick  graciously  enough,  and  treated  him 
kindl}’. 

Yet,  despite  her  kindliness,  it  was  plain  that  slie  was 
doing  this  to  gratify  her  daughters  latest  ^Vhim,”  as  heiy 
mother  termed  it  in  her  own  mind, 
y  If  Dick  had  not  been  around  much  in  the  world,  he  had 
^  more  good  sense  than  to  stay  too  long,  fascinating  though 
he  found  May  Everard  every  moment  of  the  time. 

So,  presently,  he  took  his  leave,  after  again  expressing 
i  his  intense  gratitude  to  them  both. 

^  May,  alone,  followed  him  to  the  door.  ' 

/  ^^Keep  up  your  good  heart!  You’ll  win!”  she  whispered, 
smiling  clearly  and  sweetly  into  his  eyes.' 

^  Dick  hurried  homeward,  in  a  trance  of  happiness. 

‘  "A'et  he  had  gone  hardly  an  eighth  of  a  mile  on  the  quiet 
country  road,  when,  at  a  bend,  he  came  face  to  face  with 
‘  Fred  Mason. 

I  Our  hero  would  have  passed,  without  a  word,  but  his 
^  enemy  would  not  have  it. 

‘"SSo?”  demanded  Mason,  sneeringly.  “You  are  trying 
to  mix  in  with  your  betters  ?” 

^  “What  do  you  mean  ?”  Dick  asked,  bluntly,  looking 
.straight  in  the  other’s  eyes. 

“You  know  what  I  mean;  Mi.ss  Everard - ” 

“I  can’t  discuss  her  with  you,”  Dick  retorted  curtly. 

Then  he  side-stcppe^l,  to  get  around  Mason  and  go  on 
hi  way. 

“You  eonfoiinded  young  end  and  l;ooby  I”  hissed  Mason, 
t*"/  run  W)U  out  of  town  I” 

J  h  ,'  !  o'T'h  h 't  he  made  no  answer. 


Having  gotten  past  IMason,  he  hurried  along. 

“It  looks  as  if  he  w(^re  trying  to  pick  another  row  with 
me,  to  put  me  in  the  wrong  in  other  peoples’  eyes,”  quiv¬ 
ered  Dick,  as  he  hurried  along.  “I’m  not  going  to  drop  in¬ 
to  any  such  trap  as  that.” 

But  he  smiled,  grimly,  as  he  thought  of  his  enemy’s 
threat. 

“Going  to  drive  me  out  of  town,  is  he?”  He  hasn’t  taken 
the  trouble  to  measure  his  man,  then  !  He  can’t  drive  me  out 
of  town — unless  he  succeeds  in  his  dastardly  scheme  to  put 
me  in  prison !” 

Cheered  by  his  interview  with  May  Everard,  the  young 
fireman  was  almost  happy  by  the  time  that  he  reached 
home. 

To  his  surprise,  he  found  his  father,  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
seated  in  the  kitchen,  smoking  and  with  a  thoughtful  look 
on  his  face. 

“Why,  Dad,”  cried  the  boy,  “I  thought  you’d  go  back  to 
work  when  you  found  that  I  was  out  of  that  cell.” 

“I  did  go  back  to  the  mill,”  responded  his  father. 

His  tone  indicated  bad  news  coming. 

“Why,  what  happened,  then?”  breathed  Dick,  fearfully. 

“Mr.  Hampden  sent  for  me  to  come  to  his  office.  Told 
me  I. wasn’t  needed  any  longer.  Wouldn’t  give  me  any 
reasons.  Paid  me  for  the  rest  of  the  week — and  here  I 
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am.” 

“Why,  this  is  Fred  Mason’s  work!”  blazed  Dick,  angrily. 

“I  guess  it  is,”  nodded  Mr.  Gerald.  “Mason’s  father 
and  Mr.  Hampden  are  pretty  good  friends.” 

Dick  felt  dazed. 

Yet,  as  he  thought  it  over,  he  wondered  that  Fred  Mason 
hadn’t  thought,  before,  of  this  easy  means  of  spiting  his 
young  enemy. 

“He  said  he’d  drive  me  out  of  town,”  quivered  Dick,  in¬ 
wardly.  “I  wonder  if  this  is  his  way  of  doing  it?” 

Mr.  Gerald  looked  too  worried  to  care  to  talk. 

So  Dick  excused  himself,  and  hurried  outdoors. 

He  wanted  to  be  in  the  fresh  air,  to  take  a  long  walk  and 
think  the  whole  train  of  disastrous  happenings  over. 

Hardly  realizing  where  he  was  going,  he  took  the  direc¬ 
tion  toward  Main  Street. 

Here  he  encountered  Ted  Pond. 

“I’m  just  taking  a  little  strolPfor  pleasure,”  declared 
Ted,  grimly.  “I’m  getting  some  gloomy  fun  out  of  kee})- 
ing^an  eye  on  the  very  truthful  gentlemen  who  are  helping 
Mason  out.” 

Ted  nodded  down  the  street. 

Yes,  there  were  Barney  Glynn  and  Hod  Ramp. 

At  first  glance,  Dick  would  liardly  have  known  tliem. 

'’Hicir  seedy  clothing  bad  disappeared.  In  its  place  tlicy 
wore  what  must  have  been  the  loudest  apparel  on  sale  in 
Blackton. 

To  the  clothing  they  had. added  a  great  swagger,  at  first. 

I>ut  an  afternoon  of  rather  licavy  drinking  had  gradu¬ 
ally  changed  Ihe  swagger  into  something  very  close  to  a 
stagg(’r. 

“Jest  tl  ink  of  any  judge  or  jury  taking  the  word  of  fel- 
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1  )\.s  like'  that !"  uttered  Ted,  disgustedly.  “Oh,  Dick,  just 
give  'em  rope  enough  and  theydl  hang  themselves  instead 
of  convicting  us!’’ 

“Mason  ouglit  to  take  better  care  of  two  such  valuable 
young  fellows,”  smiled  Dick,  savagely. 

Tlie  two  young  firemen  simply  could  not  help  followirig 
the  two  toughs  in  whom  their  own  fortunes  were  so  sadly 
tangled. 

Ap])arenlly  willing  to  admit  that  they  had  had  enough 
to  drink  for  the  present,  Glynn  and  Ramp,  tipsily  arm-in¬ 
arm,  had  left  the  busy  part  of  Main  Street  behind. 

They  were  now  going,  unsteadily,  over  the  bare  spot  that 
lay  between  the  business  section  of  Blackton  and  Hamp¬ 
den's  iMills,  down  by  the  river. 

“Maybe  they  like  the  town  so  well  that  they've  decided  to 
settle  here,”  mimicked  Ted.  “I  wonder  if  they’re  going 
down  to  the  mill  to  ask  for  jobs?” 

“They’re  a  bit  late  if  they  are,”  Dick  replied,  glancing  at 
his  watch.  “It's  pretty  near  time  for  the  whistle  to  blow.” 

Glynn  and  Eamp  kept  straight  on,  passing  through  the 
mill  gateway  and  into  the  yard. 

The  boys  followed,  curiously,  as  far  as  the  gate. 

“Deaf  arid  dumb  people  always  like  to  walk  on  the  tail- 
road  tracks,”  muttered  Dick,  ?“and  intoxicated  men  alwavs 
seem  to  want  to  get  close  to  deep  water  if  there’s  anv^ 
around.” 

For  Glynn  and  Ramp  had  kept  on  until  they  stood  be¬ 
side  the  raceway. 

Here  the  water  dashed  swiftly  and  deeply  through  its 
channel,  rushing  on  to  the  fall,  over  which  it  fell  against 
the  great  wheel. 

That  big  wheel  was  still  churning  furiously,  for,  though 
it  was  almost  whistle-blow,  there  was  a  night  shift  that 
worked  until  midnight. 

“You  can’t  ,box !  Ye  never  could!”  taimted  Barney 
Glynn,  hoarsely. 

“The  blamed  fools!”  quivered  Ted. 

For  now  the  tipsy  pair  were  clumsily  boxing  right  at  the 
edge  of  the  raceway. 

Then  they  clinched,  toppled,  and  rolled  into  the  race- 
way. 

“d’bey’rc  in — they’ll  drown!”  cried  Dick,  aghast  for  the 
moment. 

Tbcii,  tossing  otf  his  jacket,  he  started  on  a  desperate 
sprint  just  as  the  whistle  blew. 

“Come  on,  Ted!”  he  shouted. 

Ted  was  after  him  like  a  shot.  He  always  followed  hiS 
chum-leader. 

Both  boys  poised  for  the  dive  at  the  edge  of  the  racvwav. 

A  score  or  more  of  mill-hands  were  also  racing  for  the 
spot. 

“Here,  here,  boys!  Don’t  do  it!”  bellowed  a  man. 
“^'ou’ll  go  down  to  your  deaths!” 

“'rhere  they  are!”  quivered  Dick,  as  he  espied  two  fran- 
tirally  struggling  figures  in  the  water,  drifting  close  to  the 
Deep  fall.  “Come  on,  ’fed!  We  can  get  '(‘in — I  think!” 


►Splash!  Dick  shot  (hovn  head  foremost  into  the  churn¬ 
ing,  foaming  water. 


CHAPTER  X. 

“mason  wins!” 

►Splash  ! 

Ted  Pond  was  hardly  a  second  behind  his  leader. 

Both  came  up  to  the  surface  for  an  instant  to  look  about. 

“Get  Ram]) — he’s  the  lighter!’’  called  Dick,  in  a  low 
tone. 

Above  them,  at  the  bank  of  the  raceway,  stood  an  awed 
crowd  of  forty  men  that  was  increasing  every  second. 

“Get  a  rope!’’  bawled  one  of  the  crowd. 

“Get  some  planks !” 

“Poles!” 

As  usual,  there  were  plenty  of  people  to  bellow  orders 
and  few  with  the  presence  of  mind  to  carry  them  out.’ 

Nor  did  any  one  know  just  where  to  find  a  rope,  plank 
or  pole. 

Dick  had  spotted  Barney  Ghmn  just  as  that  worthy 
bobbed  up  to  the  surface. 

Plunge  !  Dick  got  him,  grabbing  him  by  the  collar. 

In  twenty  seconds  more  the  drunken-  lout  Avould  have 
gone  over  the  fall. 

Xow,  Dick,  struggling  with  all  his  might,  swam  stub¬ 
bornly  back  against  the  current. 

“Leggo  me!”  roared  Barney,  sobered  somewhat  by  the 
cold  douche  of  wafer,  but  fightingly  obstinate. 

“Keep  cool  and  I’ll  get  you  out  of  this,”  panted  Dick. 

“Ye’re  tryin’  to  drown  me!”  screamed  Barney,  in  a 
frenzy  of  fear. 

“Keep  quiet,  can’t  you?”  appealed  Dick.  “Stop  strug- 
gling.” 

But  Glynn,  in  his  panic,  wrapped  his  arms  around  Dick. 

Now  our  hero  was  all  but  helpless,  his  thrashing  legs, 
however,  keeping  him  at  the  surface. 

Together,  locked  as  they  were,  they  drifted  again  toward 
the  fall. 

Above,  on  the  bank,  men  screamed  themselves  hoarse. 

“Let  go  of  tlie  loafer!”  roared  one  man. 

As  if  Dick  could  do  that,  wrappetl  as -he  was  in  that 
despairing  embrace. 

But  Dick,  white-faced  as  he  realized  the  almost  certain  ' 
of  his  deatli  by  going  over  the  fall,  did  manage  to  frt 
his  right  hand. 

Glencliiug  his  fist,  he  struck  Barney  Glynn  squarely  an  ' 
forcefully  ])etwoen  tlie  eves. 

Barney  gave  up  with  a  gasp,  his  eyes  closing. 

Now  Dick,  almost  at  the  verge  of  going  over,  made  an¬ 
other  gallant  fight. 

Ted  I’ond  was  having  hotter  luck. 

Hod  Ramp,  scared  into  a  sort  of  paralyzed  condition. 
Avas  imtting  up  no  fight. 

Indeed,  that  hobo  seenuM  to  liave  la^^t  all  the  use  of  his 
liodv  throuiih  frijiht. 

For  a  few  dizzy  instants  Dick  and  his  senseh'ss  man  hov- 
on  1  close  to  the  briidv. 
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All  Picks  fighting  would  not  seem  to  g;iiu  him  au  inch. 

He  ccmld  still  have  saved  himself,  uow,  hy  letting  go  oE 

Glvnn. 

* 

But  that  he  would  never  think  of  doing. 

Xow  that  he  had  undertaken  the  task,  it  must  be  both 
saved,  or  neither! 

Then,  with  a  prayer,  and  a  new,  more  desperate  spurt, 
Dick  found  that  he  Avas  gaining  by  inches  against  the 
strong  tide  of  the  raceway. 

Ta\o  men  had  tied  their  coat-sleeves  together,  and  had 
lowered  this  sort  of  a  rope  to  Ted,  who,  resting  more  easily 
by  holding  to  one  of  the  sleeves,  was  alsoi  supporting  Ramp 
until  those  above  could  devise  some  way  of  helping  Ramp 
out  of  tlie  water. 

And  Dick  was  gaining  now’,  too,  but  with  desperate  slow¬ 
ness. 

He  shuddered  to  think  what  would  happen  if  he  experi¬ 
enced  a  cramp,  or  if  Barney  suddenly  revived  in  that  cold, 
swirling  w’ater. 

Dick,  too,  was  at  least  eight  feet  out  from  the  higli 
bank,  from  which  so  many  friendly  hands  stretched  help- 
lesslv. 

He  tried  to  swim  slantingly,  so  as  to  get  up-stream  and 
towards  the  bank  at  the  same  time. 

^‘Here  you  are!  Try  to  make  it,  Gerald!”  shouted  a 
man,  kneeling  and  angling  with  another  rope  hastily  made 
by  ty’ing  the  sleeves  of  two  coats  together. 

Thirty  seconds  more  of  hard,  baffling  fight  for  life,  and 
Dick  reached  one  of  the  sleeves,  gripping  it  despairingly 
with  his  left  hand. 

.But,  to  his  horror,  he  felt  that  liis  strength  was  fast 
leaving  him ! 

“There,  of  course!”  bawled  some  o»e  above.  “The  only 
man  among  us  w’ho  had  sense!” 

Dick  felt  a  sudden  easing  in  the  tugging  of  the  water 
around  him. 

One  man  had  lowered  the  flood-gate,  shutting  off  the 
escape  of  the  water  over  the  fall. 

In  almost  still  water,  now,  Dick  managed  to  float  easily, 
still  gripping  that  sleeve  with  one  hand,  and  Barney 
Glynn’s  coat  collar  with  the  other. 

Then,  presently,  some  one  brought  ropes,  and  the  two 
half-drowned  wretches  were  hoisted  up  out  of  their  peril. 

Right  after  that  the  rescuers  themselves  were  saved. 

“Three  cheers  for  the  pluckiest  boys  in  Blackton!” 
roared  an  excited  man.  “Give  ’em  with  a  will  now !” 

And  with  a  rousing  will  the  cheers  were  given. 

Ramp,  only  half-sobered,  lurched  up  to  his  feet. 

There  he  stood,  bowing  laughably. 

“Zhen’l’njen  !  zhen’l’men !”  he  protested.  “You  do  me 
too  much — too — much — honor !” 

“Get  out,  you  tipsy  loafer!”  yelled  one  of  the  mill- 
hand.g. 

Gripping  Hod  Ramp  by  his  collar  and  the  seat  of  his 
p-ul-palterrjwl  trou.sers,  the  mill-hand  gave  Ramp  a  swift, 
not  gemtie,  run  towards  the  gate. 


It  was,  perhaps,  the  quickest  ^ray  in  tiie  Avorld  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  sobering  of  the  hobo. 

Certainly  it  was  the  best  way  to  get  him  away  from  the 
dangerous  raceway. 

Barney  had  come  partly  to  by  this  time,  and  lay  on  the 
ground  gasping,  not  an  object  of  much  sympathy. 

But  a  score  of  men  were  trying  to  grasp  Dick  Gerald 
by  the  liand  at  tlio  same  time. 

Others  were  almost  mobbing  Ted  Pond  in  order  to  ex¬ 
press  their  admiration. 

“But,  see  here,  Dick,”  roared  one  friend  of  our  hero’s 
fatlier,  “what  sort  of  judgment  have  you  got?  You  go  to 
all  this  trouble  and  danger,  just  to  save  the  lives  of  the 
two  rascals  who  are  trying  to  send  you  to  prison  for  some- 
thing  that  you  didn’t  do?” 

“Sure!”  chimed  in  some  one  else.  “That  was  a  fool 
trick !  Why  didn’t  you  let  them  drown,  lad?  ’Twould  have 
saved  you  a  heap  of  trouble,” 

“I  don’t  quite  see  how  we  could  quite  do  that,”  smiled 
Dick,  shaking  his  head.  “A  fireman’s  whole  training  and 
instinct  as  to  save  life.  It  would  be  tough  to  stand  by  and 
see  a  dog  drown.  I  couldn’t  let  a  human  being  go  that 
way.” 

*  “Well,  you’ll  see  how  much  gratitude  you’ll  get  for  it,” 
proposed  one  man,  grimly. 

Dick  began  to  shake  with  the  cold  of  his  thorough  wet¬ 
ting. 

“I  reckon  I’ve  got  to  get  home  and  get  a  rub-down,”  he 
declared.  “You,  too,  Ted.” 

“I’ll  run  you  a  race  to  warm  up,”  proposed  Pond. 

Together  they  sprinted  out  of  the  mill  yard,  followed 
by  a  volley  of  cheers  for  their  grit,  though  most  of  the  on¬ 
lookers  thought  that  the  boys  had  taken  a  foolish  lot  af 
risk  under  the  circumstances. 

Barney  heard  the  cheering  as  some  one  helped  him  to 
sit  up. 

“What’s  the  row?”  he  asked  hoarsely. 

“That,”  growled  a  man  who  was  standing  over  him,  “is 
cheering  for  the  two  boys  you’re  trying  to  swear  behind 
bars.” 

“  What  did  they  do  ?” 

“They  brought  you  and  your  equally  worthless  friend 
out  of  tliat  raceway,  where  you  were  drifting  to  death !” 

The  story  of  the  nervy  rescue  spread  around  Blackton 
like  wildfire. 

But  there  were  many  knowing  ones,  as  there  always  are. 

“Grand-stand  play,”  sneered  ^ome  one. 

“The  boys  did  that,  hoping  that  Glynn  and  Ramp 
wouldn’t  swear  against  ’em,”  said  the  other  equally  know¬ 
ing  ones. 

As  a  laile,  whenever  one  is  accused  of  a  serious  crime,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  people  in  the  community  at  once 
believe  him  guilty. 

It  was  so  in  this  instance.  ‘ 

Fred  Mason  was  prominent  and  wealthy. 

There  were  a  good  many  people  who  would  take  his  word, 
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at  ai’V  tiino  against  that  of’  two  boys  liko  tlu?  foreman  and 
asishiiit  foreman  of  Xe})tuno  One. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  Mayor  Sliarp  liad  begun  to 
f('el  strong  ])ressure  from  people  who  insisted  that  lie  sliould 
disband  the  crew  of  boy  firemen. 

People  insisted  tliat  they  could  not  think  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  Oif  having  boys  come  into  their  home  led  by  two 
otticers  who  had  been  charged  with  the  fearful  crime  of 
arson. 

‘‘Those  boys  haven’t  been  convicted  yet/’  retorted  the 
mayor,  bluntly.  “Under  our  laws  every  one  is  innocent 
until  he  has  been  proved  guilty.” 

“Haven’t  Gerald  and  Pond  been  pretty  well  proven  to 
be  guilty?”  demanded  the  kickers. 

“Xot  by  the  courts,”  maintained  the  mayor. 

Then  Mason’s  father,  who  was  something  of  a  power  in 
local  affairs,  got  some  of  his  most  influential  friends  to 
wait  upon  iMayor  Sharp  and  demand  that  the  boys  be 
bounced  out  of  the  fire  department. 

“Xhit  until  the  courts  pass  judgment,”  retorted  the  fat 
little  mayor. 

He  was  an  independent  man  and  all  this  pressure  served 
to  make  him  more  obstinate. 

He  o-rdered  new  hose  for  Xeptune,  and  had  the  lodlTs 
changed  on  the  door  of  the  fire-house. 

]\Iore  than  that,  he  gave  night  Policeman  Stearns  strict 
orders  about  watching  for  prowlers  around  Xeptune’s 
home. 

But,  if  the  pressure  failed  in  this  direction,  it  did  not  in 
others. 

Dick’s  father  tramped  wearily  over  the  town,  seeking 
first  one  employer  and  then  another. 

But  all  had  the  same  message  for  the  discharged  man. 

They  were  very  sorry.  He  was  a  good  and  reliable  man, 
and  they  would  like  to  give  him  employment,  but  they 
simply  hadn’t  any  position  open. 

“I’m  feeling  the  influence  of  young  Mason’s  father  at 
every  step,  I  guess,”  Mr.  Gerald  reported,  mournfully,  to 
Dick's  mother. 

To  the  boy  neither  of  the  parents  said  anything  about 
this. 

“Dick  has  his  own  serious  troubles,”  said  Mr.  Gerald. 
“If  we  let  him  feel,  anv  more  than  he  does,  that  mv  loss 
of  work  came  through  him,  and  must  continue  through 
him,  the  poor  lad  would  worry  himself  sick.” 

But  Dick,  though  he  said  nothing,  knew  well  enough 
how  matters  were  going. 

Then  Dick’s  father  was  away  for  two  da  vs. 

He  came  back,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  lookintr  deeidedlv 
more  cheerful. 

Around  him  he  gathered  his  wife,  little  Nell  and  our  hero. 

“Well,  I  guess  we  ran  look  up  a  bit,  family,”  began  Mr. 
Gerald,  smiling  over  the  good  news  that  he  had  to  impart. 
“I’ve  got  a  position  at  last,  and  a  fairly  good  one  it's  go¬ 
ing  to  be,  T  think.” 

“Dittk  stood  waiting  in  silenee  for  the  new's. 
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“It's  over  at  Grangetown,  about  fifty  miles  away  from  ^ 
here,”  Mr.  Gerald  went  on.  ' 

“And  were  goine"  to  move  over  to  Grangetown?”  Dick 
asked,  very  cjuietly. 

“  Yes,  lad.  That's  the  first  step  we  have  ahead  of  us  now 
— to  move.” 

“Then  IMason  wins,”  observed  Dick,  with  a  queer  smile. 

“Mason  ?” 

“Fred  IMason,  I  mean.  Dad.” 

“How  does  he  win?” 

“Why,  he  bragged  that  he’d  run  me  out  of  town,  and 
now  he’s  going  to  do  it.  He  and  his  father  spoiled  you. 
Dad,  from  getting  w’ork  here.  Yes;  Mason  wins!” 

It  looked  like  it ! 


CHAPTER  XL 

PATSEY  ON  THE  JOB  ! 


“Yes,  I  guess  he  wins,  then,”  sighed  IMr.  Gerald.  “Un¬ 
fortunately,  I  have  to  earn  a  living.” 

“Of  course,”  nodded  Dick. 

“Try  to  get  over  your  disappointment  somehow,  lad.” 

“Oh,  I  haven’t  seen  my  last  of  Blackton,”  smiled  Dick, 
sadlv.  “I’ll  have  to  come  back  to  face  mv  trial,  anvwav.” 

All  hands  sighed  at  that  allusion. 

For  it  had  become  well-known  that  the  heroic  rescue- 
work  in  the  mill  raceway  had  not  in  any  way  changed  the 
situation. 

Barney  Glynn  and  Hod  Ramp  seemed  proof  against  con¬ 
siderations  of  grutitude. 

They  were  still  around  town,  declaring  as  loudly  as  ever 
that  they  had  witnessed  the  boys’  attempt  to  fasten  their 
own  crime  on  Fi’ed  Mason. 

The  pair  continued  to  have  plenty  of  money  to  spend, 
which  was  proof  enough  to  Dick  that  Fred  ^klason  was 
proving  highly  generous  with  the  rascally  pair. 

‘AVe  won’t  get  ready  for  the  moving  to-day,”  decided 
^Ir.  Gerald.  “Ye  can  take  things  easv  for  the  rest  of  this 
day,  and  to-morrow  morning  we  can  start  in  with  the  pack¬ 
ing  of  our  things.” 

Dick  glanced  at  his  watch ;  it  was  just  after  half-past 
three. 


“Then,  if  you  don  t  need  me.  Dad  or  ^loither,  I’m  going 
out  for  a  little  while.” 

“Run  along,  lad,  agreed  l\[r.  Gerald,  after  a  glance  atj 
his  wife. 

Dick  hastened  upstairs.  Here  he  dressed  rather  rapidlv. 
though  with  as  much  care  as  he  could. 

For  he  bad  one  plan  left  in  his  mind— a  plan  through 
o  i^ht  t h(  re  might  be  a  bare  hope  of  defeating 
Fred  Mason's  trick  of  driving  him  from  Bhiekton. 

Out  in  the  street  our  hero's  rapid  walk  soon  took  him  in 
the  direction  of  the  handsome  Kverard  mansion,  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town. 


1  nv.pt'  [lome,  muttered  tlie  boy.  “If  <ho  isi 
I’ll  leave  a  note  saying  thal  I'll  come  again  this  evenii 
for  time  is  mightv  short.  She's  Iwii  so  mightv  kind 
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me  thai  she  may  be  whiling,  if  .4ie's  able,  to  help  me  out 
agiiiu." 

Arrived  at  the  house,  he  hurriedly  ascended  the  steps 
and  rang  the  bell. 

“Is  Miss  Everard  in?”  he  asked  of  the  servant  who 
answered. 

‘^111  see,'^  was  the  cautious  response. 

Dick  was  shown  into  the  same  music  room  Vvliere  he  had 
had  the  first  intendew. 

He  waited  there  for  five  minutes,  then  Miss  ^lay,  look- 
ing  more  charming  than  ever,  came  lightly  into  the  room. 

“Oh,  it  was  good  of  3'ou  to  come  this  afternoon,  Mr. 
Gerald,”  she  cried,  holding  out  her  hand.  , 

But  whether  this  was  merel}^  the  trained  society  way,  or 
whether  she  really  felt  glad,  was  something  that  doubtful, 
miserable  Dick  wondered  in  his  own  mind. 

“Miss  Ma}’,”  he  began,  slowly',  “I’ve  come  to  ask  a  little 
favor,  if  it  happens  to  be  within  your  power.” 

“Oh,  that  is  delightful!”  she  cried. 

But  she  made  him  seat  himself  before  she  would  listen. 

As  May  sat  looking  at  Dick  her  heart  welled  up  with 

pity. 

Earlier  in  the  afternoon  she  had  had  a  long  talk  with 
Law^'er  Stacey,  w^ho  had  told  her  that  the  boys  would  surely 
be  convicted  of  the  crime  with  which  they  were  charged. 

^  Ordinarily  such  worthies  as  Glynn  and  Ramp  might  not 
be  taken  very  seriously  by  a  jury,  but  they  were  certain 
to  be  when  their  testimony  backed  up  that  of  a  young  man 
of  prominence  and  good  reputation  like  Fred  Mason. 

“The  boys  may  be  innocent,  as  you  declare.  Miss  Ever¬ 
ard,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  they  are  going  to  be  con¬ 
victed  and  sent  behind  the  bars,  unless  some  very  different 
testimony  comes  forward  in  their  behalf.” 

May  was  thinking  of  that  veteran  lawyer’s  honest  opin¬ 
ion  as  she  looked  at  Dick,  who  was  finding  such  hard  work 
in  beginning. 

“Come,”  she  rallied,  smilingly,  “you  are  not  afraid  of 
me.  What  is  it  that  you  came  to  say,  Mr.  Gerald  ?” 

“It  is,  rather,  the  person  I  have  to  talk  about  that 
snakes  it  awkward,”  Dick  replied,  slowly. 

His  words  were  not  coming  as  rapidly  as  he  had  hoped 

that  thev  would. 

«/ 

“  Mr.  yiason  ?”  challenged  May. 

“It  is  partly  about  him.” 

“.Speak  O'U,  then.  It  won’t  hurt  me  to  hear  words  agaijist 
— Mr.  ^lason.” 

So  Dick  gathered  courage,  and  hurried  on : 

“Mason  made  a  boast  to  me,  Miss  Everard.” 

“A  boast?  What  about?” 

“He  declared  that  he  would  drive  me  out  of  town.” 

“Well?  Are  you  going  to  let  him  do  it?” 

“It  almost  looks  as  if  Vd  have  to,  Miss  Everard.” 

Then,  gaining  still  more  courage,  Dick  plunged  into  an 
account  of  the  trouble  his  father  had  had  in  finding  other 
^oployrnent. 

"  “And  now,”  wound  up  young  Gerald,  “of  course  my 
thlhf^r  ha>.  bin  ymiion  at  Grangetown,  but  I  know  that  he 
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doesn’t  want  to  leave  Blackton  just  now.  Neidicr  dccii 
my  mother.  It  would  look  to  tliem  botli  as  if  they  were 
running  away  because  they  didn’t  want  to  face  people  on 
account  of  my  trouble.” 

“And  you  don’t  want  to  leave  town,  either?”  asked  May, 
sympathetically. 

“Of  course  I  don’t  like  the  notion  of  letting  Fred  Mason 
feel  that  he  has  driven  me  out  of  town,  as  he  said  he 
would.” 

“And  so - ?” 

“Miss  Everard,  I  came  to  3mu  as  the  last  chance.  It 
struck  me  that  your  mother,  being  a  wealth3’'  woman,  might 
have  acquaintance  with  manufacturers  nearer  Blackton.” 

“And  you  want  mamma  to  interest  herself  in  getting 
some  one  around  here  to  offer  your  father  a  position  ?” 

“It  looks  awfully  cheeky,  I  know,”  murmured  Dick, 
flushing. 

“Not  in  the  least,”  May  answered,  readily.  “You  did 
right  in  coming  here.  You  knew  that  I  would  be  glad  to 
serve  you  if  I  could.  Thank  you  for  coming.  Now,  let  me 
see.” 

May  was  thoughtful  for  some  moments,  while  Dick  stared 
hard  at  the  carpet. 

“I’m  going  upstairs  to  see  mamma  about  it  all,”  an¬ 
nounced  the  girl  at  last,  rising.  “Don’t  mind  if  I’m  gone 
a  little  w^hile.  I’ll  be  back  as  soon  as  I  can.” 

She  tripped  lightly  away. 

After  that,  how  the  time  dragged ! 

Truth  to  tell.  Miss  May  was  gone  a  rather  long  time. 

But,  at  last,  she  came  back,  and  dressed  for  the  carriage. 

“  I  hope  you  don’t  feel  that  I  intended  to  keep  you  wait¬ 
ing  so\  long,”  she  cried,  as  she  re-entered  the  room.  “But 
mamma  and  I  have  been  having  quite  a  long  talk  on  the 
matter.” 

May  did  not  add  that  she  had  had  a  hard  time  in  per¬ 
suading  Mrs.  Everard  to  interest  herself  in  the  matter 
at  all. 

“Mamma  finally  thought  of  Mr.  Howe,”  May  rattled  on. 

.  “Mr.  Howe  who  owns  the  tool  steel  works?”  Dick  asked. 

“Yes.” 

“My  father  applied  there,  but  without  success.” 

“It  may  be  different  when  mamma  goes  toi  see  Mr. 
Howe,”  smiled  Miss  Ma3\  “You  see,  it’s  a  stock  company,, 
and  mamma  happens  to  own  quite  a  little  of  the  stock.” 

“But  surely  your  mother  is  not  going  to  trouble  herself 
lo  go  there?”  cried  Dick.  “Wouldn’t  a  letter  or  a  tele¬ 
phone  message  do  just  as  well?” 

“Mamma  is  going  to  drive  down  to  see  Mr.  Howe,  and 
now,”  May  affirmed,  resolutely.  “And  she  is  going  to  do 
all  in  her  power.  The  carriage  is  at  the  door,  and  we  shall 
start  as  soon  as  mamma  is  dowmstairs.” 

“That’s  so  good  of  you,  Miss  Everard,”  murmured  the 
grateful  hoy.  “And  when  shall  I  come  to  see  you,  to  learn 
the  result?” 

“When?  Why,  you  are  going  with  us,  of  course.” 

“Drive  down  there  with  you  in  the  carriage?”  gasped 
Dick. 
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‘‘Of  course.’^ 

“Miss  Everard,  don’t  you  realize  that  I’m  accused  of  a 
very  serious  crime?” 

“Of  which  you  are  innocent,”  tlie  girl  replied,  promptly. 

“But  to  be  seen  in  your  carriage - ” 

“Would  simply  inform  Blackton  of  the  view  that  Mrs. 
Everard  and  her  daughter  take  as  to  your  guilt,”  answered 
Miss  May,  firmly. 

“I — T  am  afraid  it  wouldn’t  be  right  for  me  to  accept 
vour  kindness  to  that  extent,”  murmured  Dick. 

“Then  you  question  our  good  sense?”  challenged  Miss 
May. 

Her  voice  was  rather  stern,  but  there  was  a  laugh  in  her 
eyes. 

She  was  compelling  Dick  to  go  her  way,  just  as  she  had 
done  with  her  fond  mother. 

Dick  gave  a  helpless  sigh.  Then,  bowing,  for  he  was 
standing,  he  answered  :  ^ 

“Miss  Everard,  1  place  myself  in  your  hands,  th^n.” 

“In  my  hands?”  laughed  the  girl.  “You  must  imagine 
me  an  athlete !” 

Dick  laughed,  too,  and  then  felt  easier. 

Mrs.  Everard  came  sweeping  do>wn  the  stairs. 

In  the  hallway  Dick  tried  to  murmur  his  thanks,  but 
Mrs.  Everard  cut  him  short  with  a  gracious  smile. 

“This  is  all  May’s  affair.  She  is  engineering  it,  and  I 
am  curious  to  see  how  she  will  make  out.” 

Dick  felt  embarrassed  as  the  carriage  turned  into  the 
busines  part  of  Blackton. 

Nearly  every  one  who  saw  the  carriage  and  its  occupants 
turned  to  stare  at  them. 

But  Miss  May  held  her  head  high,  and  seemed  uncon¬ 
scious  of  any  annoyance  as  she  bowed  to  her  acquaintances. 

The  carriage  was  going  more  slowly  as  they  passed  one 
of  the  dingier  blocks  on  the  street. 

Then  it  passed  one  house  which  Dick  knew  for  a  lodg¬ 
ing-house  of  the  cheaper  class. 

Suddenly  darting  out  of  the  door,  on  tiptoe,  came  Patsey 
Murphy  of  Neptune  One. 

Just  at  that  instant  he  caught  Dick’s  eye. 

“Whoop!”  he  uttered,  and  turning,  ran  straight  up  to 
the  side  of  the  carriage. 

“Oh,  Dick  I  Dick!”  cried  the  Irish  boy,  evidently  strug¬ 
gling  with  considerable  excitement  that  boiled  within. 

“What  is  it,  Pahsey?”  asked  Oerald,  leaning  forward. 

Patsey  thrust  one  hand  uj)  to  his  lips  as  he  whispered 
back,  mysteriously: 

“Whisht!  Oi’m  on  the  job!” 

“What?”  echoed  Dick.  , 

Patsey  was  now  walking  beside  the  slowly  motving  car¬ 
riage. 

“What  on  earth  does  the  boy  mean?”  questioned  puzzled 
Mrs.  Everard. 

“I  think,  mamma,  he’s  trying  to  make  us  understand 
that  he  has  something  very  important  to  tell  us.” 

“  *Tis  shinart  yc  are,  miss!”  cried  Patsey,  in  honest 
admiration. 
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The  driver  glanced  back  at  Mrs.  Everard.  At  her  nod 
he  drew  the  carriage  up  beside  the  curb. 

“Don’t  shtir!”  begged  Patsey,  excitedly.  “Mait  till^ 
ye’ve  hear-rd  it  all !” 

Then,  suddenly,  as  his  glance  roved  up  the  street,  Patsey 
let  out  another  suppressed  whoop. 

He  had  just  caught  sight  of  Mayor  Sharp,  driving  down 
the  street  in  a  buggy. 

In  a  twinkling  Patsey  had  stopped  the  mayor,  and  whis¬ 
pered  excitedly  to  his  honor. 

Whatever  the  message  was,  the  fat  little  mayor  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  good  deal  interested. 

More  than  that,  he  leaped  out  of  the  buggy  and  came 
along  in  Patsey’s  trail. 

Almost  breathless,  from  excitement  rather  than  exertion, 
Patsey  Murphy  again  raced  to  the  side  of  the  carriage. 

“  ’Tis  insoide  Oi’ll  invite  yez  all,”  he  throbbed,  impa¬ 
tiently.  “Oh,  ’tis  siv’ral  days  Oi’ve  been  on  the  job!” 

He  pointed  toward  the  door  of  the  lodging-house. 

“You  want  us  to  go  in  there?”  cried  Mrs.  Everard,  in 
surprise. 

“Af  ye  ])laze,  ma'am.  An’,  shurc,  Oi’m  thinkin’  ye’ll  be 
glad  thot  3"e  did.” 

“I’m  of  young  Murphy's  opinion,”  nodded  the  mayor, 
lifting  his  hat  as  he  gained  the  side  of  the  carriage.  “At 
least,  ladies,  if,  as  I  take  it,  you  are  interested  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  young  Gerald.” 
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]\liss  May  was  the  first  one  out  of  the  carriage. 

Dick  followed  her  nimbly,  thougli  his  head  was  in  a 
whirl  of  wonder. 

“Won’t  you  come,  madam?”  questioned  the  mayor,  po¬ 
litely.  “  1 1  will  he.  quite  proper,  1  assure  you.  And  I  shall,; 
be  there,  as  the. mayor  of  the  city.’’  ; 

Perlia])S  it  was  curiosity  only  that  won  May's  mother 
over  to  the  idea  of  entering  that  veri'  shabby  lodging 
house. 

8o  she  descended,  assisted  by  Dick  and  the  little  mayor. 

“Ilurrv,  now,  calk'd  Patsev,  iiupatienth’,  though  he 
spoilce  in  a  very  low  voice. 

“This  is  a  most  extraordinary  adventure,” 

Mrs.  Everard  to  ilie  mayor. 

But  that  fat  little  official  was  not  at  her  side. 

He  was  over  at  the  carriage,  whispering  to  the  driver: 

“I  think,  my  man,  aou  had  better  come  Avith  us,  if  a*ou 
can  leave  the  horses.” 

Y  ith  a  respectful  nod  the  driver  sprang  down  from  his 
box. 

hor  an  instant  the  mayor  scanned  the  iioaR'st  citizens, 
as  if  seeking  some  one  whom  he  cowl]  not  find. 

1  hen.  with  a  Ixnmd,  Mr.  Sharp  caught  up  Avith  tlie  jnirtA* 
at  the  door. 
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‘‘Shtep  as  aisy  as  ye  can.”  cautionotl  Patsey.  leadinj 
tlic  partA  inside,  “^^alk  loike  gliosts.  ua*  A*e  vaui.” 
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toilowotl  i!u‘  oiluM-s  iroadiiig  |  our  signatiuvs.  Ho  wouUln't  liave  to  know  wliat  was  in  tlie 

paper.  Then  we  could  mail  that  paper  to  the  district  at¬ 
torney  and  skip.  We  know  how  to  keep  under  cover,  Mason, 


I'atsey  h\l  them  softly  down  a  not  very  sweet-smelling 
iH)rridor  on  the  second  lioor. 

At  the  end  he  scratched  softly  on  a  door. 

\\  ithoiit  a  sound  the  door  opened.' 

Patsey  stood  there,  his  fingers  on  his  lips  as  a  sign  for 
extreme  stealth. 

Large  as  the  crowd  was,  the  lad  got  them  all  into  the 
room  without  noise. 

Tiien,  after  ‘‘Dinny,^’  who  proved  to  be  a  large,  raw- 
boned  and  very  green-looking  young  Irishman,  had  softly 
r  closed  the  door,  Patsey  led  the  way  on  tiptoe  across  the 
room. 

He  halted  at  the  wall,  beckoning  Dick. 

Patsey  made  a  sign  of  peeking  through  the  wall. 

Then,  in  the  paper,  our  hero  discovered  several  of  the 
smallest  kind  of  pin-holes. 

Dick  looked,  and  felt  a  wondering  throb. 

In  the  center  of  that  other  room  was  an  oil  heater, 
lighted. 

Close  to  the  stove  sat  Barney  Glynn,  a  liquor  bottle  in 
,  ^  one  hand  and  a  glass  in  the  other. 

Hod  Eamp,  smoking  a  costly  cigar,  was  softly  stepping 
back  and  forth  in  the  room. 

^  Facing  them  both,  a  fearful  scowl  on  his  face,  was  Fred 
Alason. 

“Eeally,”  began  Mason,  as  if  resuming  a  conversation, 
^‘I  donT  know  what  to  make  of  you  fellows.’’ 

know  what  you  have  made  of  us,”  muttered  Barney 
Glynn,  in  a  low  tone.  Liars!  That’s  what  I  'And  noth¬ 
ing  but  our  quick  wit  kept  you  from  going  to  prison,  where 

you’re  trying  to  send  them  poor  boys.”  ^ 

w 

Don’t  talk  so  loudl^g”  warned  Mason. 

Don’t  be  afraid,”  leered  Barney  Glynn.  “Xobody’s 
shearing  us.” 

“Here  you  fellows  have  been  living  like  lords,”  went  on 
Mason,  disgustedly.  ^‘You’ve  had  everything  you  could 
want.”  . 

“That’s  our  business.  Mason,”  proposed  Barney,  stiffly, 
# Awhile  he  eyed  his  victim  leeringly. 

“But  you  expect  me  to  pay  for  it !” 

“That’s  your  job.  Mason,”  declfed  Barney,  impudently. 
“I’ve  given  you  fellows  a  thousand  dollars  apiece  al- 
^^eady,”  complained  Mason. 

'  “Perjury  comes  high,  old  man,”  jeered  Barney. 

“Suppose  I  refuse  these  new  demands,”  hinted  Mason, 
cunningly.  “Suppose  I  simply  say  that  I’ll  give  you  each 
\nother  thopsand  after  the  trial  is  all  over?” 

“We’d  nm  out  of  good  things  while  waiting,”  returned 
i  Barnev,  cooly.  “That  we  don’t  propose  to  do.*  And  3n>u 
!  a-k  us  what  wo  could  do  about  it.  Why,  we  could  peach 
the  whole  put-up  job!” 

I  ,  Ma-on  started,  but  he  answered : 

'  “"P'at  would  put  you  behind  bars,  too,” 

'  /  “Xot  a  bit  of  it,”  jeered  Barney,  “We  could  just  write 
a  confe-ssion,  take  it  to  a  notary  and  get  him  to  take 


when  we  have  to. 

“Do  we  get  the  money?”  jeered  Barne^g  after  a  pause. 

“What’s  the  least  you’ll  take?”  demanded  Mason. 

“Just  what  I  told  you  before — another  thousand  apiece. 
And  the  money  has  to  be  handed  to  us  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning.  If  it  ain’t.  Mason,  then  look  out  for  trou¬ 
ble!” 

“Oh,  fft  get  you  the  money,  boys,”  sighed  Mason,  dis¬ 
gustedly. 

“And  you  can  leave  us  a  twenty  apiece  for  to-night,” 
hinted  Barney,  cooly.  “Hod,  me  boy,  it’ll  seem  like  being 
broke,  to  have  only  twenty  to  spend  in  a  night,  won’t  it?” 

“See  here,”  remonstrated  Mason,  as  he  thrust  a  hand 
into  a  trousers  pocket  and  brought  out  a  small  roll  of  bills, 
“I  wish  you  fellows  wouldn’t  spend  so  freely  in  Blackton. 
It’s  getting  me  talked  about  already.  Folks  are  beginning 
to  wonder.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  answered  Glynn,  winking.  “You 
said  you  didn’t  want  us  leaving  town  for  fear  we’d  get 
lost  about  the  time  you  ,  needed  us.  How,  Mason,  if  yotu’re 
wise,  you’ll  leave  us  to  enjoy  ourselves  in  our  own  way.” 

“Here’s  your  two  twenties,”  announced  Mason,  handing 
out  the  money. 

Mrs.  Everard,  at  another  part  of  the  wall,  was  taking  in 
the  strange  scene. 

So  was  the  little  mayor,  at  still  another  part  of  the  wall. 

But  now  Mr.  Sharp  turned  around  to  the  coachman,  and 
to  the  green  Irishman  who  had  been  addressed  as  “Dinny.” 

Both  these  men  looked  powerful  enough. 

There  was  a  locked  door  between  the  two  rooms. 

Seeing  no  key  there,  the  little  mayor  asked  the  two  men, 
in  dumb  show,  if  they  could  break  the  door"  down. 

Hodding,  both  men  moved  toward  it. 

“Make  a  job  of  it  in  one  smash!”  whispered  Mayor 
Sharp,  as  the  two  men  softly  placed  themselves  in  position. 

At  the  silent  signal  the  two  strong  men  hurled  them¬ 
selves  against  the  door. 

Crash ! 

It  gave  in,  in  an  instant. 

“Hurray”  yelled  the  little  mayor,  and  hurled  himself 
through  the  breach. 

In  the  other  room  the  three  plotters  seemed  paralyzed 
for  an  instant. 

Then  Mason  made  a  rush  for  the  door  out. 

There,  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  darting  through  into 
the  hallway,  he  caught  sight  of  Miss  Everard,  whitefaced 
but  smiling. 

“May!”  cried  the  young  fugitive,  hoarsel3\  “You 
sprung  this  trap  on  me!  You,  whom  1  loved,  treat  me 
like  this !” 

Then,  with  a  muffled  oath,  he  raised  his  right  fist, 
clenched  and  sprang  at  her. 

Dick  and  Patsey  both  leaped  at  him,  but  Dick  got  there 
first. 
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Our  hero’s  fist  laiuled  criisliiiigly  on  the  follow’s  neck, 
knocking  him  to  the  floor. 

“Now,  you  coward,”  vibrated  the  boy,  passionately, 
“you’re  past  pity.” 

Bending,  Dick  seized  Mason  by  the  collar,  and  started 
dragging  him  out  of  the  room. 

Between  them  the  young  firemen  hastily  dragged  the 
wretch  out  to  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

“Down  with  the  worthless  rubbish  !”  panted  Dick. 

Mason  coasted,  on  his  back,  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 

There,  for  an  instant,  he  sat  as  if  dazed. 

Then,  leaping  to  his  feet,  he  bounded  out  of  the  build¬ 
ing. 

The  two  young  firemen  ran  back  into  the  rooms. 

“Dinny”  and  the  coachman  had  effectually  collared 
Glynn  and  Eamp,  and  were  holding  them. 

“I’ll  send  the  police  in  for  these  rascals,”  glowed  the 
mayor,  ^^ut  where’s  Mason  ?” 

“We  just  threw  him  downstairs,”  Dick  confessed.  “He 
tried  to  strike  Miss  Everard.” 

“And  you  let  him  get  away?”  asked  the  mayor,  amazed. 

“I  haven’t  any  heart  for  arresting  any  one,”  Dick  ad¬ 
mitted.  “I’ve  suffered  too  much  through  that  sort  of  thing 
myself.” 

“Oh,  well,  w'e'll  know  where  to  find  him,”  nodded  the 
mayor. 

Miss  May  had  taken  possession  of  Patsey. 

“  How  on  earth  did  you  make  this  lucky  discovery  ?”  she 
asked  of  him. 

“Pished  for  it,”  replied  Patsey,  unconcernedly. 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“’Tis  me  cousin,  Dinny,  shtandin’  over  there,”  replied 
Patsey,  nodding  at  the  raw-boned  young  Irishman.  “He’s 
just  over  from  the  ould  counthry,  an’  lookin’  for  a  job.  We 
was  all  full  at  our  house,  so  he  had  to  get  lodgin’s.  ’Twas 
just  at  the  toime  av  the  throuble,  so  Oi  happened  t’  think 
t’  git  him  t’  take  this  room,  next  to  thim  Ifiaggards.  Whin 
they  was  out  Dinny  put  in  his  toime  makin’  thim  little 
pinholes.  Dinny  an’  me  have  been  watehin’.  Mason  had 
just  come  in  whin  Oi  raced  out  an’  got  you  folks!” 

Then  Patsey  was  treated  to  a  surprise  that  took  his 
breath  away  and  made  him  turn  redder  than  the  British 
flag. 

For  May  Everard  suddenly  caught  him  and  kissed  him. 

“Dinny”  looked  on  hopefully,  but  Miss  May  swiftly  re¬ 
covered  from  her  enthusiasm.  ' 

“I  believe,  madam,”  began  the  little  mayor,  to  bridge 
over  an  awkward  pause,  “you  will  agree  with  me  tliat  it 
was  well  worlh  our  while  to  come  up  here.  Young  Gerald 
has  need  of  reputable  witnesses  to  back  up  his  story  of 
anything  that  happened  here.” 

“1  am  very  well  satisfied,”  replied  Mrs.  Everard,  for 
which  May  gave  her  mother  a  grateful  little  hug. 

“Oi  just  had  t’  nail  thot  feller  Glynn,”  quivered  Pat¬ 
sey,  glaring  at  Barney.  “’Tis  the  Oirish  name  he  ran 
around  wid,  but  he’s  no  more  Oirish  than  he’s  a  China¬ 
man.” 


Glynn  and  Hamp  were  soon  turned  over  to  the  police. 

Fred  Mason,  however,  by  running  straiglit  to  the  ruing 
of  the  depot,  caught  a  train  and  got  away. 

He’s  ill  exile  now,  living  abroad,  on  money  sent  him  by 
his  broken-hearted  old  father. 

On  account  of  Mason’s  escape,  Glynn  and  Ramp  were 
allowed  to  get  off  with  only  a  year  apiece  behind  the  bars.  ^ 

Mason,  afterward,  in  writing  his  father,  declared  that 
he  had  no  notion  of  burning  the  depot  down. 

What  he  had  wanted  was  simply  to  have  the  Xeptunes-.  . 
respond  with  their  slashed  hose.  He  had  Imped  that  the 
public  would  suspect  the  boys  of  having  cut  the  hose  them¬ 
selves. 

It  was  the  sudden  act  of  Glvnn  and  Ramp  which  had 
forced  young  Mason  into  forcing  the  arson  charge  against 
the  young  officers  of  Neptune  One. 

After  that  exposure  in  the  lodging-house  the  criminal 
charges  against  Dick  and  Ted  were,  of  course,  promptly 
dropped. 

The  elder  Mason,  in  shame,  promptly  secured  the  rein¬ 
statement  at  the  mill  of  Dick’s  father. 

As  for- Dick,  he  secured  a  position  in  the  selling  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  mill.  ^ 

He  never  had  any  hope  or  thought,  at  the  outset,  of  win¬ 
ning  May  Everard. 

Yet,  the  young  people  came  to  be  so  much  togetlier  thaty^ 
at  last,  they  found  themselves  necessary  to  each  other. 

They  were  married  last  Christmas. 

Ted  Ppnd  is  an  assistant  foreman  at  the  mill,  with  a 
prospect  of  soon  securing  a  foremanship. 

Patsey  is  secohd  in  command  in  the  shipping  department, 
with  a  good  show  of  promotion. 

As  for  “Dinny,”  as  he  was  a  first-class  gardener,  he  has^ 
l)een  ever  since  in  Mrs.  Everard’s  employ. 

But  though  Dick  and  Ted  are  now  on  the  high-road  to 
success,  and  though  Dick  has  a  wealthy  ^^oung  wife  in  addi-. 
tion,  neither  of  these  young  officers  of  the  fire  lads’  crew 
has  ever  tired  of  the  good  old  work. 

Both  still  respond  to  every  alarm  that  calls  out  Neptune 
One. 

THE  END. 

t 

Another  thrilling  fire  story  by  Robert  Lennox.  ‘‘HOOK,^ 
LADDER  AND  PIKE;  OR,  THE  LIFE-SAVERS  OP? 
FREEHOLD,”  will  be  published  complete  in  No.  39 
“The  Wide  Awake  Weekly,”  out  next  week !  It  is  a  splen-  . 
did  story,  full  toi  the  brim  with  the  glorious,  stirring, 
manly  life  that  firemen  lead  in  their  noble  work.  A  rea^ 
treat  next  week! 
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are  always  in  print.  If  you  cannot  obtain  them  from  any,  - 
newsdealer,  send  the  price  in  money  or  postage  stamps  by 
mail  to  FRANK  TOHSEY,  PUBLISHER,  U  UNION 
SQUARE,  NEW  YORK,  and  vou  will  receive  the  conies 
you  order  b)  return  mail.  ^ 
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jbild  can  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  the  list  as  classified  and  see  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  subject 

A.  •  _  1  « 


mentioned. 


FROM 
GEN 


ANY  ADDRESS 
WENTY-FIVE 
nion  Square,  N.Y. 


MESMERISM. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  mesmerism ;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  ot 
diseases  by  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  By  Prof.  Leo 
Hugo  Koch,  A.  C,  S.,  author  of  “How  to  Hypnotize,”  etc. 

PALMISTRY. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY. — Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phreiiolo^, 
and  the  kov  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By 
Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.O.S. 

SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HTINT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 

Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 

A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.-^A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 

By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 

Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  IIOVv'  TO  TELL  FORTUNES. — Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
miserj’,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 

Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. , 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — TTie  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 

Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  diil’er- 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  hoy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECO^ME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
Instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 

Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonahl. 

A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  .34.  HOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for  .  .  ,  .... 

fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword;  also  instruction  in  archery.  '  ontainmg  lull  directions  for  writing  (o  gentlemen  on  all  subjec 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  iP 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.- 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 

MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only' 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  tmy 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  th«^ 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson.  . 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART.— Containing  a  conr. 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL, 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full  , 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en-  ' 
Ti  ineer ;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive ;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSTCJAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  JEolian  Harp,  Xylo- 
ph-5ne  and  other  musical  instruments ;  together  with  a  brief  de- 
script  ion  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  anch^t  ori 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzg^f  ^ 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  •with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— ContaiiTing 
complete  instnictions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com-j 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letter 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  voung  and 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  I.F/IWERS  TO  LAIMES.— Uivii  _ 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjeoU^ 
al.so  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  rt'quosts. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  CEXTT.EMF.X. 


Described  -with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  HOW  TO  DO  TIHC’KS  WITH  CABDS.— Cont.aiiflng 
explanations  of  tlu'  genoral  i)ritifiplps  of  nleight-of-liand  nj-i>Ii(’able 
to  card  tricks;  of  rani  tricks  with  ordinary’  cards,  aiul  not  re(piiring 
•leight-of-bnnd  ;  of  (ricks  involving  sloigiit-of  band,  or  the  use  of 
•pe<'ially  prepared  curds.  By  Professor  llaflucr.  Illustrated. 


also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  ,53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  I.E/rrERS.— A  wonderful  lit 
lH>(>k,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  year  fat' 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  ami.  in  fact,  everybody  and  ^ 
body  you  wish  to  write  to.  FAery  young  man  and  owrj* 
lady  in  the  hand  should  have  this  book.  '  * 

No.  74.  HOW  ’ro  WRITE  LK'IWEUS  rORRECTT.Y.— ^ 
taining  full  inst ructions  for  writing  letters  on  alnuvtf  .any  gtth) 
nl.so  rules  ‘‘or  punctuation  and  composition,  with  siHvimcn  ItC'J 


THE  STAGE. 

THE  HOYS  OF  NEW  YOKE  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
S  ^  ?roat  varietj^  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 

iv.»!  ^  OM  n>or»  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 


-*1. 

iOOK, 

m-'s;  famous  eud  men. 

It  s  woiider^'ul  little  book. 

n  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 

c-v  : numg  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Neg:ro,  Dutch 
an  J  Irisa.  Also  end  men’s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse* 
nseiit  and  amateur  shows. 

Avn  O  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 

A*M»  jt»KL  — Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Et 

boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or 
5an!ring_  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

.  .No.  t»o.  Ml  LDOON  S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
joKe  ^ks  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
^utains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
aerivn^-e  Muldoon,  the  great  wnt,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
nay.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
ytain  a  copy  immediately. 

y  No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. — Containing  com- 
T'Pte  instructions  how  '  -  .  . 

stage 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  four* 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  dilferent  positions  requisite  to  becomt 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  frooi 
all  the  pojiular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  moflt 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible.  # 

No.  49.  HOW  To  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  dt» 
bates,  outlines  for  debater,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  belt 
sources  for  procuring  info[  mation  on  the  questions  given. 


new  and  very  instructive.  Every^.^  ,7®.  d.  iiuw  J  O  h’LlKT.— i'he  arts  and  wi 
contains  full  instructionsi  for  nr-l  '^ully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 

handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con* 


to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
,  -  .  tOo^ther  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No.  SO.  GL  S  M  IliLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  the  lat¬ 
est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
rr  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 
cooks 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
eve^body,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 


ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  W’onderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 

with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
Bv  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

‘No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 


^  ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
thii-book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi- 
•tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
erpat<^t  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.- A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
or  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
fTian  any  book  published. 

3i}.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
Izamraon.  croquet,  dominoes,  etc.  • 

[/.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
•ading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
/.iffy  sayings. 

>.  .o2.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
giving  the  rales  and  f^  Erections  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
riag-  Cardno,  Forty-Five,  ce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 

AVdon  Pitch.  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 
Vo.  66.  lUtW  TO  IjO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun- 
irjfcrf  '-Tig  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
[Ar;,pIeLe  kKy^k.  P'ully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
iccret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
♦  T’  cre’s  happiness  in  it. 

3  HOW  TO  I^EHAVE. — Containing  the  riles  and  etiquette 
end  the  efl'de^t  and  mc'-t  approved  methods  of  ap- 
fo  g -od  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
Ir^r/ing-ronm. 


N>.  1 


o 


SOCIETY 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  arf 


’r< 


tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  it 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  bappj 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsomt 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full,  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  partiei, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  lovi, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  thener  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 


BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  fcnd 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw'. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hinti 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  w^easels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 

I^GGI10 

No.*  50.  .HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY. — A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc„  etc. 

No.  84.  HOW  TO  BfeCOME  AN  AUTHOR.— Containing  full 
information  regarding  ^dioice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatuess,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 
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